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** It deserves a welcome gg! - ‘pales J. H. Vincent, D.D., in 
he Sunday-echool Journal, New Yor 
me Amodsl juvenile. A boy or girl can have no purer and brighter mag- 
azine.—Jndependent, New York. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Iuiusrraten WEEKLY. 


The number issued November 29th contains several stories and 

articles of great interest, among which may be mentioned 
THE BLUE HOLLAND PITCHER, 
A STORY OF EVACUATION DAY, 
By AGNES CARR SAGE, 

with an illustration by J. BE. Keity; “ The Marionettes of the Lux- 
embourg,” by Lucy C. Liturr, accompanied by a drawing by ALICE 
3aRBER; “ Thigh-Building,” an article on physical development, by 
WittraM BialkIk. ' ’ 

Derrick Sterling” is concluded in this number. The next issue 
will be the Christmas number, which will be richly Surnished with 
stories, pictures, poems, ete. In the following nunber will be begun 
a new serial story, entitled “ A New Robinson Crusoe,” by WiLLiaAM 
L. ALDEN, author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Ghost,” “ The Moral 
Pirates,” ete. ; 


Hanprn’s YOUNG Pxopir, $200 rrr YKaR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Propir will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurpay, DeceMBer 3, 1887. 














An I:tustratep SuppieMent is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 








LOOKING FORWARD. 


HE electoral vote of New York is usually regard- 
ed as almost indispensable to Republican success 
next year, and the result of the late election in this 
State was interpreted as probably decisive against the 
nomination of Mr. BLAINE, who did not carry the State 
in 1884. But this conclusion is not accepted by his 
friends. It is generally conceded that he will be nom- 
inated if he wishes the nomination. This is an ac- 
knowledgment that he has the largest and strongest 
following among the Republican leaders, and that his 
friends generally control the machine. Both of these 
facts are very significant, and undoubtedly they will 
have great weight with Mr. BLAINE as an earnest of 
success. Few politicians who are morally sure of a 
nomination for the Presidency if they desire it are like- 
ly to decline it, and Mr. BLAINE has peculiar personal 
reasons for wishing it. He knows that his party, af- 
ter a memorable supremacy of a quarter of a century, 
was overthrown by his nomination, not because of its 
traditions or principles or policy, but because of his 
personal reputation. He cannot wish that his public 
career should end and that he should pass into polit- 
ical history-under such a cloud. He would certainly 
take serious risks to avoid such a catastrophe, perhaps 
even the risk of a second and conclusive adverse ver- 
dict of the country. In addition to his large follow- 
ing and the control of the party machinery, it is urged 
by his friends, in view of the necessity of securing 
New York, that he has shown himself to be so strong 
as almost to overcome the New York plurality for 
Mr. CLEVELAND, while his chance of carrying New 
Jersey is apparently as good as that of any Repub- 
lican. Moreover, other Republican candidates would 
be estimated somewhat by their relation toward Mr. 
BLAINE, and candidates who would have prevented 
the fatal bolt of 1884 would not be necessarily support- 
ed in 1888, because the whole situation has changed. 
In 1884 the question, apart from the candidates, was 
the national risk of changing from Republican to 
Democratic administration. In 1888 there will be no 
question of risk, but of the public advantage to be 
gained by a change of administration. ' 

If, as Republican leaders assert, the CLEVELAND ad- 
ministration has practically continued the Republican 
course, and the Republican course be approved, there 
would be no apparent reason to independent voters 
for displacing it. The remark is, however, not a very 
accurate one. The quiet and prudent course of the 
Administration, aud what may be called the prevail- 
ing Executive tone, are totally different from what 
the country would expect under a BLAINE adminis- 
tration, whether directly or indirectly controlled by 
Mr. BLAINE hitnself. A great change of feeling in 
the public mind has been wrought since 1884 by the 
impression of the essential difference of the political 
personality of Mr. CLEVELAND and of Mr. BLAINE. 
The one seems to the public apprehension simple, 
plain, sturdy, honest, safe; the other, brilliant, dash- 
ing, sensational, unscrupulous, unsafe. In 1884 con- 
servative sentiment was very averse to change, and 
supported Mr. BLaInE. In 1888 it will be equally 
averse to change, and will support Mr. CLEVELAND. 
Moreover, however deep the disappointment in regard 
to the reform course of the Administration may be, 
no hope of any better course could be entertained of 
a BLAINE administration. In estimating the chances 
of other Republican candidates than Mr. BLAINE the 
spirit and tendency of the party must be considered. 
If the party be now essentially a BLAINE party, his 
nomination would be certainly both honest and pol- 
itic. Now the Republican party in New York, which 
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is the essential State, has carefully demonstrated that 
it is more truly represented by him than by any other 
Republican. There has been no Republican recogni- 
tion whatever of any reason for the result in 1884 but 
accident, or of any other motive but personal vanity 
and spite and malice in Republican refusal to support 
Mr. BuaIng. As the election of 1888.approaches, the 
chief leadership of the party is in the hands of Mr. 
Patt, who is a gentleman wholly without any dis- 
tinctive public record, and a mere trading politician, 
while Republican history in New York for the three 
years of the CLEVELAND administration is a tale of 
wretched intrigues for place, of an insincere effort to 
hold both the liquor vote and the temperance vote, 
and a coquetry with the labor vote, while the hopeful 
action of the City Convention in nominating Mr. Nic- 
OLL was largely baffled at the polls by Republicans to 
whom the party chooses to commit its nominations 
and the care of its votes. The Republican party in 
New York has done nothing, or certainly very little, 
since 1884, either to regain the confidence of dissent- 
ing Republicans or to command the respect of Dem- 
ocrats. It has devoted itself mainly to lusty denun- 
ciation of the Administration for its failure consist- 
ently to enforce reform, as if the chief Republican 
leaders in New York cared more for reform than 
Tammany Hall cares for it. 

There are Republicans who see all this, and who 
insist that certain younger ‘‘reform Republicans” 
should take control of the party and its policy. So 
the crowd in Pickwick cried to the little boy in the 
fight to goinand win. Buttheycannotdoit. They 
desire reform within the party, and they seek reform 
by acquiescing in the very things which they despise 
and deplore. But while they support the party in a 
course which they condemn, they themselves destroy 
the reason for changing that course, and their own 
action makes the reform they desire impossible. The 
dominant party feeling and purpose are not those of 
reform Republicans, but of Mr. BLAINE. He is, at 
least in New York, apparently the true representative 
of its views and impulse, and this has been made con- 
stantly more evident since 1884. The feeling that 
Republicanism really stands for something better is 
a sincere and prevalent sentiment in the party. But 
it has no visible influence upon the party action. 
Privately this sentiment may lament the BLAINE as- 
cendency, but publicly it sustains it. This, again, is 
not a situation which tends to recall the bolting vote 
of 1884, especially as Republican organs and orators 
vehemently insist that no President, whatever his 
personal views, can resist the general drift of his 
party. However clearly, therefore, upon general 
principles the result in New York may seem to be 
conclusive against the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, it 
is not impossible that he and his lieutenants may de- 
cide to try the chance. The result, however, it seems 
to us, would be decisive defeat. How would he bea 
stronger candidate in New York than he was in 1884 ? 
He could hope for no larger proportion of the Irish 
vote. The Democratic opponents of Mr. CLEVELAND, 
upon whom Republican hope has counted, have been 
placated by his interference in the city election, and 
they would support him. The Labor vote evidently 
would draw from the Republican as largely as from 
the Democratic side, and the Prohibition vote much 
more largely, while the always full independent ranks 
would be greatly increased by Republican recruits 
who will not vote for Mr. BLAINE again or merely 
refrain from voting. There is no ground in New 
York upon which a larger proportional vote for Mr. 
BLAINE than in 1884 can be reasonably anticipated. It 
is therefore, as we have said, a very serious situation 
for the Republican party. Should Mr. BLAINE be 
nominated, he could not be reasonably expected to 
carry New York, while if he were set aside, the same 
feeling which led CONKLING Republicans to refuse to 
aid Mr. BLAINE in. 1884 may lead BLAINE Republicans 
to refuse to aid any other Republican in 1888. 





UNCLE SAM'S COGITATION, 


THE smooth name of trust, as we recently pointed 
out, is a mere mask for vast monopoly. It describes 
what is substantially a huge pool or combination of 
companies and capital engaged in certain branches of 
business for the purpose of crushing competition and 
securing absolute control of the supply and the price. 
During the last few years there has been a great deal 


- said of the wickedness of extensive combinations of 


labor, and of the dangers and wrongs to the commu- 
nity of organized strikes and boycotts. They have 
been undoubtedly the sources of great inconvenience 
and of great individual wrong, because they interfere 
with that individual independence of action and the 
fair competition which are the conditions of healthful 
society. We are not disposed to deny. the mischief 
that may arise from such movements, nor shall we 
omit to point them out as they arise. But a much 
greater and more menacing peril is that colossal or- 
ganization of corporate wealth which is bad when it 
takes the form of a single great company, but which 
is worse when it is a vast aggregation of many com- 
panies and interests. The harm to indiyiduals and 
to society which may be wrought by combinations or 
conspiracies of labor is slight compared to the injury 
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possible from conspiracies of capital. It is to this 
fact that the new ‘‘trusts” challenge public attention. 

The present rise of price in coal is said to be due to 
a strike in the Lehigh region. If all the facts in re- 
gard to the conditions under which the Lehigh miners 
hold their houses and their means of subsistence were 
familiar, the whole responsibility for the discomfort 
and loss arising. from a higher price would be proba- 
bly more equitably distributed. Vast tracts of land 
are owned by the company, which has undoubtedly 
come honestly into possession of it. The miners are 
compelled to occupy the houses erected by the com- 
pany, and to agree to submit to ejection on five days’ 
notice, and often to buy their supplies at the compa- 
ny’s stores. If this situation offers opportunities and 
even temptations for great abuses in the domain of 
one company, what is likely to be the situation when 
such companies combine? Obviously the price of 
labor and the price of coal will be largely in the 
hands of the combination or conspiracy. The press 
rings with alarm and indignation when there is a 
strike to put up wages, but the putting up of prices 
by similar combination arouses comparatively a mere 
bleat of protest. Yet if danger be threatened by this 
kind of conflict, it is certainly due much more to the 
selfish greed of monopoly than to the demand of 
labor. 

The wrong to individual independence which is 
done by strikes and by violent interference with the 
rights of honest men who choose to decide for them- 
selves upon what terms to sell their labor is undeni- 
able. It is an abuse of the power of combination. 
But the wrong to society of combinations to keep 
prices high and wages low is no less unquestionable. 
Vast and irresponsible power is liable to equally vast 
abuse—a fact which we emphasize because it is. in this 
quarter, and not in the other, that serious dangers lie. 
The discontent, the sense of injustice, the hostility of 
class, to which agitators and anarchists appeal, and 
which furnish the soil for the seed that they sow, 
spring from the tendencies ia our civilization of which 
the great ‘‘ trusts” are the latest manifestation. We 
are fond of saying that American citizens, however 
poor, are free and independent, and exercise at plea- 
sure the glorious privilege of the ballot. But did not 
WEBSTER speak the truth in saying that whoever 
controls the means of livelihood controls the man? 
The miner who lives upon the company’s land, in the 
company’s house, liable to lose wages and house at 
any moment, at the will of the company, may not im- 
probably find his freedom and independence in the 
exercise of the privilege of his ballot somewhat quali- 
fied. Atleast he is in no degree responsible for one 
of the most immediate of public dangers—the use of 
money to corrupt voters and buy legislators. It is un- 
doubtedly true, as Mr. RoGErs’s cartoon suggests, 
that Uncle Sam is beginning to wonder whether he 
must not address himself to dangerous domestic cat- 
tle as well as to noxious foreign vermin. 





AMENDING THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 


THE authors’ readings which have just taken place 
at Chickering Hall, in New York, mark a renewal, 
under the most promising auspices, of the movement 
to secure a modification of the copyright law which 
shall secure to the foreign author some remuneration 
for his work. The effort has been paralyzed hitherto 
by the want of agreement among the American par- 
ties who are most interested, and the disagreement 
has been a conclusive argument for official inaction. 
Until authors and publishers and craftsmen of every 
kind engaged in the manufacture of books could meet 
upon some common ground, it was useless to antici- 
pate any serious attention to the demand for amend- 
ment of the law. The reply was courteous, but it 
was decisive: ‘‘ When you all know what you want, 
something can be done.” The condition of relief is, 
of course, common agreement, and such agreement 
implies a concession or waiver of certain views. If, 
for instance, those who hold, on one side, that the 
author's right is as absolute as that of any proprietor, 
and that no measure must be considered which does 
not begin with the admission of that principle, and 
those who hold, on the other side, that no scheme 
should be tolerated which does not regard vested in- 
terests and local manufacture, should both insist upon 


-the complete recognition of their views, no forward 


step could be taken. 

That has been long evident. But the earnest friends 
of the movement have spared no labor and no thought 
in devising some general plan which, without re- 
quiring the surrender of any conviction as to the na- 
ture of literary property, should recognize accurately 
the actual situation, and secure as much advantage 
as the situation permits without prejudice to further 
advance hereafter. This is always the statesmanship 
of good sense, and this is the counsél which is appar- 
ently prevailing. The necessity for action lies in the 
formidable fact that the operation of the existing law 
tends to the practical destruction of-American litera- 
ture, and that such an event is a national misfortune. 
The conditions to be borne in mind are the just claims 
of the author, the demands of the public, and the whole 
range of the publishing interest. Eyery group inter- 
ested, therefore, which insists upon a complete and ab- 
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solute conformity to its view, becomes a party to the 
infliction of this injury. This is now so generally 


evident that there is a concert of purpose such as has — 


never been known, and Congress can have no sound 
reason for refusing to listen favorably to the specific 
representations of all those who are most interested 
in the modification of the existing law. 

The demand of the public is for cheap reading, 
and it will be the interest of the purveyors of litera- 
ture to satisfy that demand. It is not a demand, 
however, which insists upon reading made cheap by 
the destruction of American literature, nor by mere 
plundering of foreign authors. That would imply a 
public demoralization which would make such cheap- 
ness of reading a curse to any country. It is not 
necessary that anybody shall be plundered, nor that 
one of the great monuments of national permanence 
and glory shall be overthrown, in order to furnish 
cheap reading. Modifications of the law which should 
secure manufacture in this country would be a lim- 
itation upon the absolute discretion of the foreign au- 
thor in regard to the publication of his works. But 
his advantage and the general advantage would be 
so obvious that, although not a complete measure, it 
would be an immense gain. This is the purpose of 
the present promising effort. The readings were a 
sign of the cordial co-operation of American authors 
in the movement, and were designed to supply pe- 
cuniary aid to it. The intelligent interest of the pub- 
lic is already assured, and the condition of domestic 
manufacture has received the approval of the various 
branches of the publishing interest. The promising 
‘prospect of a judicious measure we hope will not be 


imperilled by controversy among the friends of the ~ 


project as to other possible plans. This session is 
an auspicious one for the consideration of a definite 
measure, because it is not a political scheme, and it 
may be entertained without prejudice of any kind to 


any party. A bill which is submitted to the com-. 


mittee of either House as the measure which repre- 
sents the agreement of authors, publishers, printers, 
pressmen, and all interests combined, will undoubt- 
edly command its immediate attention and action. 





APPLES OF GOLD. 


THE Louisville Courier-Journal has recently ridiculed and 
opposed in every possible way reform in the civil service, 
and has warmly condemned any Executive regard for it be- 
yond the strict letter of the law, bitterly denouncing the 
least respect for “the spirit” of reform. This is the old 
Bourbon Democratic position. 

The Galveston Daily News, in reply to the Courier-Journal, 


says, with force and clearness, and with admirable good 
sense : 


“The whole life of the statute as a reform measure is in its 
spirit. An administration thoroughly imbued with the spirit would 
not need the letter of the statute to make a clean and faithful civil 
service. In the absence of the spirit such a civil service could be 
made by no accumulation of statutory provisions, and by no elab- 
oration of administrative arrangefnents, And this suggests the 
most melancholy aspect of the contention of the Courier-Journal 
and the Democratic politicians who agree with it. They have no 
use for an administration or a policy impressed with the spirit of 
civil service reform, and addressed to the eradication of the spoils 
system from politics.” 


The Daily News proceeds to point out that it is the spoils 
system which prevents all efforts of its party and the party 
of the Courier-Journal from uniting upon any policy or rep- 
resenting effectively any great public priuciple, especially 
the tariff reform, for which the Courier-Journal is so zealous. 
The ability of the Democratic press is plainly not confined 
to the more northern States. The News remarks that “the 
spirit” of reform would sweep away Democratic fellowship 
with what the Courier-Journal holds to be un-Democratic 
politicians and ctrines. 

It says: 


“This.is the bottom secret of the mechanical unity in the Demo- 
cratic party which admits the Ranpat contingent as a Republican 
garrison in the Democratic camp. This is the baleful influence 
which has so long had mastery in successive party Conventions, 
and juggled'with platforms in a way to drown principles and dis- 
solve issues in muddles of lactaqueous phraseology. In short, 
there can be no assurance of any established success in tariff re- 
form, legislative reform, political reform, without the precedent 
condition of civil service reform. Meanwhile it is frightfully evi- 
dent that all possible progress in civil service reform is needed in 
the interest hardly less of clean and faithful journalism than of 
clean and useful politics.” 





THE LATE MR, BODY. 


THE recent death of Mr. JoHNn E. Bupy in this city re- 
moves @ man whose career, although private, was one of 
unusual variety and romance. Mr. Bopy was an English- 
man, and in his earlier days he was one of the largest corn 
factors in London, with a house in Odessa, in which the 
Russian Count SOBIENSKI was a special partner. It was be- 
fore the days of railroads and telegraphs, and a mounted 
messenger was sent every week from London twenty-four 
hours in advance of the mail. The repeal of the corn-lawo 
was fatal to the business, and Mr. Bopy came to this country. 
* He went to Nicaragua, which was deeply interested in 
the transit route across the isthmus, and for four years his 
life there was one of peril and adventure. He contracted 
to carry gold across the isthmus, and in fifteen months 
thirty millions of dollars were safely transferred from ocean 
to ocean without the loss of a dollar to owners or under- 
writers. Mr. Bopy was one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates of the Nicaraguan ship-canal, for which in 1849 Mr. 
VANDERBILT and his associates obtained agrant. Mr. Bopy 
never lost his interest in the project, and his paper read at 
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Chickering Hall as late as 1879 was one of the most in- 
structive contributions to the literature of the subject. 

He had not the genius of commercial success, and after 
his return from Nicaragua, and the failure of various enter- 
prises, he became the Secretary and Treasurer of the Met- 
ropolitan Elevated Railroad, until he was stricken by mor- 
tal disease some fpur years since. Mr. Bopy was a singn- 
larly winning man, with a happy faculty of narration, for 
which his varied and picturesque career furnished the ro- 
mantic material. He left a widow, but no children, and his 
circle of familiar friends was not large. But it recalls him 
and will always remember him with affection as a most 
kindly, manly, interesting, and modest gentleman. 





ADMIRABLE APPOINTMENTS, 


GOVERNOR HI has wisely nominated Mrs. CAROLINE B. 
STODDARD, of Binghamton, and Mrs. CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS, 
of Buffalo, as two of the managers of the State Insane Asy- 
lum at Buffalo. Both ladies are said to be admirably qual- 
ified for the responsibility, aud their appointment is an 
illustration of the advance of public sentiment. The selec- 
tion in recent years of women as members of school boards 
and of important charitable boards of supervision and man- 
‘agement is a great gain for the humane and proper control 
of such enterprises. 

The committal of suffering and unfortunate women as 
well as of criminal women to the exclusive care of men in 
public institutions is unseemly and demoralizing.. No man 
alone can befriend properly a woman under such circum- 
stances, not because of want of sympathy or good-will, but 
because he is a man and not a woman. Women alone have 
the adequate knowledge of women to assure to them proper 
public care, and in all institutions which are designed for 
women as well as men womanly supervision and consulta- 
tion are indispensable for the best results. Even where 
the attendants must be men, the presence of women clad 
with official authority is always of the most harmonizing 
and happy influence. 

The value of the services of women of character and abil- 
ity, fitted for such trusts upon.important public boards of 


- charity or education, is quite as marked and as gladly rec- 


ognized as that of men of similar qualifications. They de- 
vote themselves to the work with an assiduity and intelli- 
gent sympathy which are not always found among their 
male associates, and their aid is by none so warmly ac- 
knowledged as by the men who are best qualitied for the 
same service. ‘The principle of such appointments may be 
extended wisely into every public department which is 
necessarily concerned with women. Such acts as these 
appointments of Governor HILL are signs of higher civili- 
zation. 





THE MISSION OF ARBITRATION, 


THE meeting to hear the views of the members of Par- 
liament who have come to this country to promote arbitra- 
tion as the means of adjusting international difficulties 
was a very significant and important meeting. In Boston 
a similar meeting has: been held, at which the ger n 
spoke, and at which the Governor of the State, Senator 
Hoar, ex-Governor LonG, the Mayor of Boston, and the 
Collector of the Port cordially responded to the object and 
spirit of the English mission. Its reception by the Presi- 
dent has been equally hearty, and the significance of the 
mission is the more impressive because of the negotiations 
between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his associates fromm both 
countries which are now proceeding in Washington. 

There is a universal feeling that any serious difficulty 
between this country and England would be a kind of un- 
natural and fratricidal quarrel. Our civilization and our 
institutions are at fault if, honestly desiring peace and 
good-will upon both sides, we do not equitably and honor- 
ably secure peace and good-will when trouble arises. Where 
docnments are uncertain, and arrangements obscure, and 
different understandings justifiable and natural, there must 
be of course concession and forbearance to secure mutual 
intelligence. The object of fair negotiations under such 
circumstances is not victory, but settlement. 

Now as this is the strong and permanent feeling on the 
part of the great mass of sensible Americans and English- 
men, the mission of Sir Gkorce CAMPBELL, Mr. STEWART, 
and Mr. CREAMER, whose colleagues have returned to Eng- 
land, is most timely and reasonable. Its object is to secure 
what we all wish to have secured—a settlement by arbitra- 
tion of all differences between the countries. This purpose 
they would effect by a treaty providing for such settle- 
ment, which they hope may be speedily negotiated. An- 
other great meeting is contemplated in Philadelphia, and 
we shall take due note of the progress of the good work. 





THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOOD. 
ENGRAVERS, 


THE fraternity of engravers known as the Society of 
American Wood-Engravers has taken the responsibility of 
issuing in book form a special collection of engravings, from 
which an idea may be gained of the refinement and dis- 
tinction to which the art has attained. The society in- 
cludes all the engravers who have risen to high prefer- 
ment in the practice of the art, and the examples of en- 
graving which it puts forth may be accepted as repre- 
senting the best work of each member. The whole is en- 
titled Engrarings on Wood by Members of the Society of Amer- 
ic nm Wood-Engravers, and is published by Messrs. HARPER & 
SROTHERS, and there is an introduction treating of the art 
of wood-engraving, and also a brief descriptive text. 

An édition de luxe,one hundred and twelve copies (two 
copies of which were deposited in the Library of Congress 
for copyright purposes), at $100 each, was subscribed be- 
fore publication. Indeed the demand was for a very much 
larger namber. The popular editiou, which was published 
November 25th, is a very handsome volume, presenting the 
engravings in the form of plate proofs, and commending 
itself to lovers of the art with everything that fine print- 
ing, fine paper, and artistic binding can contribute. 

- The engravers as a body are to be congratulated upon 
the importance of the work, its dignity, and its interesting 
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and instructive character. It will serve to illustrate most 
effectively the proper and legitimate claims of their art, and 
to convey an admirable and satisfactory idea of its growth 
and development. 

The work has been prepared under the direction of Messrs. 
G. KRUELL, FRANK FRENCH, and F. 8. KING, acting as a com- 
mittee of the Society of American Wood-Engravers; and in 
addition to their own contributions contains éxamples of 
the work of BERNSTROM, CLOSSON, COLE, DAVIS, JOHNSON, 
KINGSLEY, MOLLER, PUTNAM, TINKEY, WELLINGTON, WOLF, 
and Miss CAROLINE A. POWRLL. 





PERSONAL, 


Maras. Bexcusr, the widow of the eminent divine, has taken a 
smali apartment in Brooklyn, with windows commanding a view 
of the East River and the shipping in the bay. There, surrounded 
by birds and flowers and numerous memorials of her husband, she 
passes her busy days; for she still keeps up her interest in Plym- 
outh Church, and presides over the ladies’ meeting and the sew- 
ing society, and does considerable-writing for the press. 

—Mr. Grorer L. Rives, who has been appointed by Secretary 
Bayarp to succeed Ex-Governor Porter as Assistant Secretary of 


‘State, is well known in New York social as well as professional 


circles, Mr. Rives is a member of the law firm of Outn, Rives, 
& Montcomery. He is thirty-eight years of age, tall, blond, with 
hair parted down the middle and whiskers. trimmed to a point, 
and is always handsomely and fashionably dressed. Mr. Rives 
graduated from Columbia College second in the class of ’68, and 
then entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated with 
honor. Returning to New York, he took the course at the Colum- 
bia College Law School, carrying off the second prize. He is a 
trustee of Columbia College and of the Astor Library, and a mem- 
ber of the Century and Knickerbocker clubs. Mr. Rives’s wife is 
a niece of Ex-Secretary Hamitton Fisa. 

—Wituiam Rockerziier, of the Standard Oil Company, is 
erecting a $250,000 house on property near Dobbs Ferry, on the 
Hudson, and he will put up a $100,000 stable to go with it. Mr. 
Jonn Jacosp Astor has added twenty acres more to the Cotinet 


-.and Scavyter properties he bought in the same neighborhood dur- 


ing the summer. Henry Vittarp has bought $300,000 worth of 
property there, which he is laying out as a park. 

—Grore@r Bancrort, the historian, is said to regard the writing 
of 250 words as a good. day’s work, Mr. BLainr made 1500 his 
stint. when writing his recollections, and Admiral Porter dashes 
off 2500 as rapidly as a poet writing under inspiration. 

—Mrs. Hancock, the General’s widow, is, after all, to have a 
house given her by her own and hor husband’s friends in Wash- 
ington. The delay was caused by a real estate agent, who ad- 
vanced the price of the house in proportion to the anxiety of the 
purchasing committee to close the bargain. The original price 
was $15,000, which was raised to $20,000, at which the negotia- 
tions are said to have been completed. 

—Colonel Tuomas W. Knox, the famous “ globe-trotter” and 
author, delivered a lecture in New York recently upon the subject 
of “ How to Travel.” “A light heart and a thin pair of trousers,” 
said this experienced traveller, “are the prime requisites for a jour- 
ney, together with a pair of eyes open to every impression and a 
mind susceptive of guining liberal views.” The genial Co!ouel 
might have added to his thin pair of trousers a pocket well filled 
with coppers, for there is nothing more useful during a European 


rip. : 

—G. F. Warts, the English painter, is at tie head of a move- 
ment.in London for the erection of a memorial of heroism. The 
heroes whom Mr.:Watts would honor are not brave soldiers and 
sailors—they have their monuments in numerous churches and 
abbeys—but men and women who have risked their lives to save 
the lives of others. He suggests a sort of temple with colonnades 
to be erected in Hyde Park, with the names of the heroes and the 
stories of their heroism inscribed on tablets set in the columns. 
In the centre of the temple he would place a group of statuary 
symbolic of Heroism. 

—Honors do not come singly to Lord Lytton. The ink is 
scarcely dry on the official papers appointing him Minister to 
France when he is made Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. Both his political and literary accomplishments are com- 
plimented by these appointments. Lord Lyrron is a thorough 
man of the world and a man of striking appearance. His high, 
somewhat projecting forehead is surmounted by a mass of curling 
brown hair that stands around it like a helo. Large blue eyes 
lend a poetic expression to his face, but the strongly chiselled 
features and the thick brown ‘beard and mustache make his ap- 
pearance altogether manly. 

—Porrer Patmer, the Chicago millionaire, like most million- 
aires, began his business career at the very bottom of the ladder. 
He earned his first salary as a clerk in a Pennsylvania country 
store, and probably thought himself well paid when he drew his 
ten dollars on the Ist of each month. Mr. Patwer made his 
fortune by judicious investments in Chicago real estate. He man- 
aged to keep just ahead of the “boom,” and sold out when it was 
at its height. He lost $2,500,000 by the great fire, and he bor- 
rowed $1,500,000 to resume business. This debt he has just paid 
in full, with interest. 

—The chief claim to public gratitude on the part of Mr. Pzar. 
saLL Suirn, whose “ Olive Branch from America” has brought him 
an unenviable fame, is that he is the husband of Hannan WuitaLt 
Srrn, the Philadelphia evangelist. Mrs. Smite comes of an old 
Quaker family, and is regarded by those who know her best as 
the salt of the earth. She spends her time in expounding the 
truths of the Bible to eager listeners. both in this country and in 
England. Few Americans have the doors of the British aristoc- 
racy thrown more widely open to them than this American evan- 
gelical worker. 

—The house occupied by the son and daughter of General 
Rosert E. Lex at Lexington, Virginia, was built’ by the General 
after the war, and is a plain brick structure with a vine-hung 
porch. Inside, the house is very home-like and comfortable. Its 
walls are hung with family portraits, many of them very old, and 
one from the brush of Sir Goprrry Knecier. General Custis 
Lex, who is President of the Washington and Lee University, has 
his study here, although he spends a large part of his time in the 
University, the grounds of which adjoin his. 

—Chancellor Joun H. Vincent, of the Chautauqua University; 
has a genius for hard work. He never knows what it is to have 
an idle moment. Besides his arduous labors in connection with 
Chautauqua University, he is General Superintendent of the Sun- 


‘ day-schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and edits a pa- 


per called Our Youth. His Sunday-school visitations keep him a 
large part of the time in railway grains, but he carries on his work 
there the same as at his desk. A stenographer and a type-writ- 
ing machine are constantly with him, and his thoughts fly with the 
flying train. At the same time Dr. Vixcent makes speeches, writes 
books, edits manuscripts, and dictates more letters in a day than 
most men do in a month. And yet, with all this work, Dr. Vin- 
CENT never seeins to be in a hurry, and if it was not that he has 
to stop the tread-mill occasionally and take a holiday, his friends 
would never know how busy he is. His holidays, however, mean 


only another form of work. When he was abroad last winter he 
was on the wing all the time, and attending to no end of business, 
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DECEMBER 3, 1887. 


THE WITCH-FINDER AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 


On a low pedestal in Stearns Park, Spring: 
field, stands at present the statue of an elder- 
ly man, clad in the long, broad-collared cloak 
which was the ordinary protection from the 
weather for grave and worthy souls in Hol- 
land and England two centuries and a half 
ago. <A soft steeple-hat with broad brim 
casts heavy shadows over his face, but the 
rugged and determined features are easily 
seen. The strong jaw is set, the lips are 
closed in a firm look, the eyes are gravely 
placed on the ground ahead, as if thoughts 
of public importance were behind them ; the 
right hand is thrust forward, and leans on 
a ponderous staff of oak, and the left holds 
close to the doublet under the wide cloak a 
great Bible with brass nails and iron clasps. 
It is “The Puritan,” by Aveustus Sr. Gav- 
DENS, given to the city of Springtield by the 
late Cuxster W. Cuaprn, unveiled on Thanks- 
giving Day by the donor's son. 

The Caapin family is one of the oldest in 
Springfield, and the statue is meant to typify 
the first settlers. The sculptor has therefore 
taken from surviving members of the family 
and from the face of the late Mr. CuEster W. 
Cuapin such traits as seemed to him fitting 
for the ideal he had conceived, Especially 
is the upper part of the face like the late 
railway magnate and eminent citizen. But 
there is also a look of Dante, Wepstrr 
about those hollow and deep eye sockets 
and that chin of command. The clothing 
is strong, home-made stuff, no fine cloth 
from the looms of France; the bands are de- 
cent cambric, no lace or gewgaws such as 
the travellers of that age brought home to 
England and Holland from Italy and Flan- 
ders; the hose are honest ribbed stockings ; 
and the small-clothes are of that comfortable 
size which WasHINGTON IrviNG never failed to 
place upon the ample proportions of his comic 
figures of New Amsterdam. Such a cloak as 
this is seldom seen nowadays out of Ireland, 
and then it belongs to an old woman. It 
might, indeed, form the concealment of a 
witch like to those Epmunp Spenser speaks 
of seeing in the Emerald Isle three centuries 


ago—a witch whose only habitation was a. 


great rain cloak. But Mr. St. Gaupens has 
used the cloak for the witch-finder, not the 
witch. He has added to the type of early 
colonists, for whom the Bible-was a law such 
as the Koran is to Mohammedans, a further 
something which carries the statue high up- 
ward in the realm of the fine atts. Not mere- 
ly a partial embodiment of various members 
of a family; not merely a representation of 
the men who felled and ploughed and reaped, 
who fought Indians and Canadians, and at 
last their own nearest kindred, the British— 
he has made this figure the ideal of the Pu- 
ritan in general, whom one-half of New Eng- 
land execrates and the other half adores. It 
is the figure of a regicide and cheerful burner 
of witches, such as NatHaniEL HawrTHornk 
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“THE PURITAN’—ST. GAUDENS'S STATUE OF SAMUEL CHAPIN.—Unveitep at Sprinoriein, 
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drew with the lore of the past in its historical 
aspect, and the especial fondness of one whose 
aticestors were at the burning, if not at the 
royal execution. 

The Puritan strides along, a hale old man, 
content with himself, and ready to cite chap 
ter and verse from the Bible under his arm 
in favor of much worse penalties than he is 
ever likely to inflict. He passes without no- 
ticing it a branch of pine, symbolizing the 
great pine-barrens of Plymouth County and 
the forests of New Hampshire and Vermont 
There is a breezy force, an immense latent 
strength, in the action of the figure, and a 
really grand resolve in the close-set mouth 
and broad chin. The cloak swaying about 
him in an irregular semicircle is a bold de- 
parture from the common rules of sculpture. 
From behind, the old Puritan may readily be 
mistaken for the old witch. But that much 
concession to realism may be allowed when 
we reflect that in the days of the first set- 
tlers it must have been hard to distinguish 
the sexes from a distance. The folds of the 
heavy garment. form grateful lights and 
shades, and the bell shape, caused by its 
swaying as he walks, adds greatly to the 
sense of alertness and life. 

Mr. St. Gaupens has made another success 
of the Springtield statue close upon his achieve- 
ment in Chicago with the “Lincoln.” His 
record now includes four capital figures—the 
“Farragut,” the “ Lincoln,” the “ Randall,” at 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and “The Puritan.” It 
is odd that among the many statues of Wasu- 
INGTON and Grant for which designs have 
been solicited, none should have been assigned 
to Aueustts St. Gaupens.. There are patrons 
of the fine arts in this country who would 
rather have. a monument designed by some 
tasteless fabricator of the commonplace, with 
a reputation in Europe, than by the most ori- 
ginal American. Every statye like “The Pu- 
ritan,”’ which not only equals the work of the 
best French sculptors, but surpasses that of 
all but as many as may be numbered on one 
hand, does good in convincing the waverers 
that sculpture is not a dead letter in the 
United States. ; 

The statue was unveiled with simple exer- 
cises. James A. RumrRILt, son-in-law of the 
late Curesrer W. Cuapin, and Vice-President 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad, intro 
duced Curster W. Craptn, of New York, who 
presented the statue, on behalf of his father, 
to the city of Springfield. Mayor E. B. May- 
NARD accepted the gift on behalf of the city, 
expressing the high esteem in which the fam- 
ily have been held. President H. L. Cuarry, 
of Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, also a 
lineal descendant of the same stock, gave a 
short address on the character and influence 
which this sturdy Puritan has had both 
through his deeds and his descendants. The 
exercises closed with a prayer by Rev. Dr. S. 
G. Buckincuam, the oldest pastor in the city. 
The Cuapin family and others, including the 
sculptor, had a reunion at the old family 
homestead in Chicopee Street’ Parish after 
the unveiling. 
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CROW AGENCY AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS—THE SCENE OF THE FIRST OUTBREAK. 


THE CROW INDIANS. 

Tue trouble with the Crow Indians, the origin 
and progress of which were described in the 
Weexcy of November 5th, has ended in the de- 
feat and death of Sworp-Brargr, the” hostile 
leader, and the surrender of his followers. Our 
former account left the defiant band camped near 
the Crow agency, and the troops assembling. 
When all was ready, General Ruexr, the de- 
partment commander, sent Scout CampPBELL, and 
Interpreter Topacco Jake on November 5th to 
say that he wanted to see the chiefs at the 
agency. Eight of them, headed by Pretty Eacte, 
responded to this summons. Sketches of three, 
Pretry EaGir, Sportep Horsz, and Iron Fork, 
are given in the present number of the WEEKLY, 
and also a view of some of the agency buildings. 

Inspector ArustronG began the talk by saying 
that the Great Father had sent him to the agen- 
cy to settle the trouble, and that General Rucer 
must have Sworp-BeareR and all the others he 
might ask for. General Ruger said he wanted 
all those that fired into the agency building. 
Pretty EaGie answered, “We will give up 
Sworp-Bearkr, but not the others.” General Rv- 
GER responded, “I must have all the bad young 
men,” and turning to Crazy Heap, he added, 
“T want your boy too. They sha’n’t be hurt, but 
must be punished.” The chiefs said they would 
go back and talk with the medicine man (Sworp- 
Bearer), whereupon General RuGer rejoined, 
“That is all I have to say.” : 

On their return to the camp a council was held, 
and presently the Indians were seen in line, with 
Sworp-Brarer riding back and forth haranguing 
them. When the time for consideration had ex- 





MISER FAREBROTHER.* 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 
FRED CORNWALL TO THE RESCUE. 

So overwhelming was Aunt Leth’s despair 
after Mr. Beeminster’s departure that she almost 
lost her senses. She could not think coherently, 
but she had a vague consciousness that some- 
thing—she knew not what—must be immediate- 
ly done, and she put her hands over her face and 
pressed her forehead hard in the endeavor to re- 
call her wandering thoughts. She was not suc- 
cessful; her mind grew more confused, and she 
might have remained for a long time in this 
most terrible bewilderment had it not been for 
a loud and rapid knocking at the street door. 
The interruption had a salutary effect upon her; 
it caused her to start to her feet, and to become 
sensible to what was actually occurring. What did 
that knocking portend? Some fresh calamity ? 

“Fred! Fred!” she cried. 

He hastened into the room, and she fell into 
his arms, and sobbed there hysterically. 

“Aunt Leth! Aunt Leth!” said Fred,.in a 
soothing tone. “There, there, be calm! You 
have heard the dreadful news, then ?” 

“ And you,” whispered Aunt Leth, amazed that 
he should be so cool: his voice was solemn, it is 
true, but there was in it no note of despair: “ you 
know all?” 

“All,” he replied. “I bought a newspaper, 
and came here at once. Has Phoebe been told” 

“No.” 

“My poor girl!” said Fred. ‘ How will she 
bear it ’” 

“* What paper did you buy %” asked Aunt Leth, 
bewildered by his manner. 

He gave it to her, and wiping the tears. from 
her eyes and looking at the column he pvinted 
out, she saw that it was a different newspaper 
from that which Mr. Beeminster had brought 
with him. Fred’s newspaper contained’ the sim- 
ple announcement that Miser Farebrother had 
been found dead in his grounds at Parksides 
under such circumstances as would lead to the 
belief that he had been murdered. ; 

“You do not know the worst,” said Aunt 
Leth; and then, in as calm a voice as she could 
command, she related what had occurred. 

He listened in horror and amazement. Until 
this moment he had been ignorant of Phuebe’s 
visit to Parksides on the previous night, and of 
her return to Camden Town at ten o’clock that 
morning; and he instantly saw that his darling 
girl was in peril, The name of the paper from 
which Mr. Beeminster had read the account of 
the murder was being called in the street by a 
newspaper boy, and Fred darted out and pur- 
chased a copy. After perusing the report he re- 
mained quiet for a minute or two, with his head 
resting in his hand. ‘ We must be calm, Aunt 
Leth,” he said. ‘There is in this paper the first 
notes of a terrible accusation against our. dear 
girl. It is due to Mrs. Pamflett’s malice. She 
shall be punished for it—she and her infamous 
son.” 

“You will protect Phebe!’ implored Aunt 
Leth, laying her hand on Fred’s arm. “ You will 
save her!” 

* Begun in Hagren’s Werxiy No. 1593. 


pired, the cavalry moved forward. The Indians 
quickly opened fire from their rifle-pits and the 
brush. A sharp skirmish resulted in the retreat of 
the hostiles, many of them circling about to surren- 
der at the agency, and others following Sworp- 
Brarkr. At the crossing of the Little Horn the 
young chief attempted a stand, but was killed in 
the fight, and his few remaining men scattered to 
the hills, hotly pursued by. the cavalry. 

The death of Sworp-Bearer completed the 
demoralization of his band. Like other “ medi- 
cine men,” he had claimed and been credited 
with supernatural power, and thus exerted an ad- 
ditional influence upon the more superstitious of 
his tribe. But with his fall the realities of the 
rifle began to have a inore tangible effect than 
the mysteries of “medicine.” Within a day or 
so the last of the defiant Indians surrendered, 
and peace was assured. 

A gratifying feature of this skilful and ef- 
fective suppression of the revolt was the humane 
and kindly spirit of ‘the military authorities, who, 
mindful of the services and the long-tested fidelity 
of the Crows as @ tribe, in hostilities with the 
Sioux and other Indians, seemed determined that 
there should be no Crow war, and that the am- 
bition of Sworp-Bearer and a few other reckless 
young braves should be checked at the least pos- 
sible cost of life. A corporal killed and one or 
two men wounded formed all the casualties 
among the troops, and the Indians appear to have 
searcely suffered more. Stern measures had 
only been resorted to when inevitable, and after 
the affair it was arranged to enlist about thirty 
of the restless young Crows as scouts at Fort 
Custer, where their energies could be directed 
into better channels. 





“T will protect and save her. My poor Phebe! 
my poor Phoebe! But she will be able to clear 
up the mystery, although she may not lead us 
immediately to the discovery of the actual mur- 
derer. She can give us an explanation of her 
own movements, What has she told you, Aunt 
Leth ?” 

“T have not got one sensible word from her, 
Fred, since she came home.” 

“What does the doctor say ?” 

“ That she must be kept quiet. He is coming 
again this evening.” 

“T must see her, if only for a moment. I will 
not agitate her, but it is imperative that we learn 
something from her which will enable us to act. 
Take me to her, Aunt Leth.” 

Aunt Leth recognized the reasonableness of 
Fred’s request, and she led him upstairs to the 
bedroom. Fanny was there, her eyes red with 
weeping. 

“Has she spoken, Fanny ?” asked Aunt Leth. 
“Has she said anything ?” 

“Only one word, mamma. Qh, Fred, isn’t this 
dreadful! There, mamma, that is all she says— 
‘Father! father!” 

“Ge out of the room for a little while, Fanny,” 
said Fred Cornwall. ‘ You can return when we 
leave.” And then to Aunt Leth, when Fanny 
was gone, “Does Fanny know of Mr. Beemin- 
ster’s visit ?” 

“She knows nothing, Fred,” replied Aunt Leth. 

It required a supreme effort on Fred’s part to 
control his agitation as he gazed upon the white, 
pitiful face of his dear girl. Her body was quite 
still, but her head tossed from side to side on 
the pillow, and in her distressful moans there 
could be distinguished but one word—* Father ! 
father! father!” repeated incessantly. 

“Phoebe !” whispered Fred, bending over her. 

“She recognizes no one, Fred,” whispered Aunt 
Leth; “not even me or Fanny.” 

They remained with the suffering girl for a 
quarter of an hour, and then they stole softly 
from her bedside and went down-stairs. Fred 
was very grave; he realized that his dear one 
was in no light peril. 

““Mr. Beemjnster set a man to watch the 
house,” said Aunt Leth, pointing to the window, 

Fred looked out, and then, saying he would not 
be gone a minute, left the house. 

“There is a man watching also at the back of 
the house,” he said, when he returned. 

“Oh, Fred,” cried Aunt Leth, “‘ what does it all 
really mean ?” 

“The meaning is clear enough,” replied Fred, 
and the concentrated expression on his face 
showed how busily his mind was employed ; 
“there has been a suspicion of the horrible 
crime thrown upon the suffering angel upstairs. 
If I were only Phoebe’s lover, Aunt Leth, I should 
be in a fury of rage at the wicked accusation ; 
but Iam her champion and her defender, and I 
must keep my feelings well under control, or I 
shall not be able to serve her. Some devilish 
plot has been invented, and we must meet it. 
Phoebe, by her actions last night and this morn- 
ing, even by the state in which she now lies, un- 
fortunately gives some color to the vile, infernal 
accusation. Everything depends upon coolness. 
Such strange cases are being daily brought to 
light that the public are ready to believe any- 
thing. Now tell me: what was Phoebe’s motive 
in leaving last night for Parksides without first 
letting you know ?;’ 

“TI can only guess at it, Fred; but I am sure 


it is the truth. We were in the most dreadful 
trouble—I thought nothing worse could happen 
to us, but I was mistaken ; this is a thousand times 
more terrible !” 

“Don’t give way, Aunt Leth. Remember what 
I said: everything depends upon coolness. I 
know of your trouble, and that you are, thank 
God ! out of it; it was a money trouble, and the 
money is paid.” 

“Yes, Fred; but how did you know ?” 

“ Never mind; go on about Phoebe.” 

-“ We were sitting in the dark, talking and 
mourning over it. My husband was in despair. 
There was only one way to prevent ruin, and that 
was to obtain a sum of money at once—it was 
three hundred pounds, Fred: a fortune—and we 
saw no way. So we sat talking, and trying to 
console each other. Suddenly I missed Phebe ; 
she had left the room so quietly that we did not 
observe it. A little while afterward "Melia Jane 
told us that she had met Phoebe, who had given 
her a message to us that she had gone to Park- 
sides to see her father. There was but one rea- 
son for her doing this; it was to try and obtain 
the money from her father that would prevent us 
being turned into the streets. She must have 
left us just as my husband was saying that as he 
walked to the bank he had a dream of hope, and 
that an angel had come forward to save us. 
Then, -I suppose, the idea occurred to our dear 
girl to go to her father and entreat him to help 
us. If she had spoken to me first, I should have 
convinced her of the impossibility of her errand 
meeting with success.” 

“ You have placed the right construction upon 
her leaving unknown to you. She felt that if 
you suspected her intention she would be unable 
to carry it out. When you put her to bed this 
morning did you search her pockets ?” 

“Yes, Fred; and I hoped to find something 
that would clear up the mystery. .I found no- 
thing.” 

“You found something,” said Fred. “Her 
handkerchief, her purse ?” 

“ Yes, of course, those; and her gloves.” 

“She was not wearing them, then?” 

“ No.” 

“Was there any money in her purse?” 

“ Not one penny, Fred.” 

“T hear ’Melia Jane’s step on the stairs; I 
must have a-word with her.” He went to the 
door and called the girl, who entered the room. 
“T want to ask you a question or two,” he said to 
her. “In answering me do not say a word you 
are not certain of.” 

*“T won’t, Mr. Cornwall,’’ said "Melia Jane. 

“When you met Miss Phoebe last night did 
she seem very much agitated ?” 

“Very much, Mr. Cornwall. More nor I can 
express. She was crying, but she didn’t want 
me to see. She tried to keep her face from me.” 

“You did not attempt to stop her? You ask- 
ed her no questions ?” 

“ Lor’, Mr. Cornwall, she didn’t give me time to 
get out a single word. She said what she’d got 
to say, and she run away like lightning.” 

“Did she wear a veil ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cornwall, she did. The veil that 
man as come ere this afternoon showed me, and 
arksed me whether Miss Phoebe wore it last 
night when she went away. ’Ow ever he got ’old 
of it is more than I can guess !” 

“When he asked you whether Miss Phoebe 
wore the veil, what did you say ?” 

“T sed, yes, she did. And he showed me a 
broach, and wanted to git me to say that she 
wore that last night; but I didn’t, because I ’ain’t 
seen that broach on Miss Phoebe for a long time.” 

“You could swear,” said Fred, eagerly, “ that 
she did not wear a brooch when you saw her last 
night ?” 

“No, Mr. Cornwall, I couldn’t swear that. I 
could swear I didn’t see it—that’s all. But I 
could swear to the veil.” 

Fred bit his lip. ‘If any man you don’t know 
asks you any further questions about Miss Phoebe, 
do not answer him.” ; 

“T won’t, Mr. Cornwall; they sha’n’t pump me. 
That feller tried to, but he didn’t git very much.” 

“He got enough,” thought Fred, and said 
aloud, “That will do,’Melia Jane; you can go. 
And now, Aunt Leth, quite apart from the state- 
ment which Mrs. Pamflett gave the reporters, it 
is proved that Phoebe was at Parksides last night. 
How did she get there?” 

“T really can’t say, Fred. I think she must 
have been too late for the last train.” 

“Have you an ‘A B C’ in the house ?” 

“No,” 

“T must see at what time the last train starts. 
Do you think she came back to London by the 
train this morning ?” 

“T don’t know, Fred. Poor child! her feet 
were very much blistered.” 

“Good God! Surely she could not have walk- 
ed!” He paced the room in great excitement. 
“About the brooch, Aunt Leth? Can you fix 
any definite time—any particular day—on which 
you last saw it in Phaebe’s possession ?” 

“No, Fred; but I am sure I haven’t seen it for 
a good many weeks.” 


“That she has not worn it for a good many . 


weeks ?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“You could not swear she has not worn it ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You could not swear she did not wear it last 
night 9” 

“No. But it is scarcely likely, with her feel- 
ings toward that wretch Mrs. Pamflett, that she 
would ever wear it after she was turned out of 
her father’s house. What I am saying seems to 
trouble you.” 

“Tt does trouble me. I pray that I may be 
wrong in my impressions; but I fear that dark 
days are before us.” 

“Tf we speak the truth, Fred, there is nothing 
to fear.” 

“T am not so sure,” said Fred, gloomily. 
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“ But we must speak the truth, Fred!” 

“Yes; it must be spoken—by us at least.” 

“Your fears may be groundless, Fred.” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“ All we can do is to hope for the best.” 

“Not at all, Aunt Leth. What we have to do 
is to work for the best. Hoping never yet over. 
came a villanous plot. I must go now. There 
is much todo. I shall be here again in the even- 
ing.” 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE INQUEST. 


THE following report of the inquest appeared 
in the special editions of the evening papers on 
the following evening : 


“The inquest upon.the body of the gentleman 
known as ‘Miser’ Farebother, who was found 
dead in the grounds.of Parksides, was held in 
Beddington this morning. 

“The coroner, addressing the jury, said that 
they were about to investigate what there was 
little reason to doubt was a foul murder. Cer- 
tain witnesses were present whose evidence 
would enable them to decide under what circum- 
stances death had taken place. He was inform- 
ed that one witness was absent whose evidence 
might have an important bearing upon the in- 
quiry, although it would not probably alter the 
verdict which would be given. Their first duty 
was to identify the body of the dead man. 

“This being done, the actual inquiry com- 
menced. The first witness called was Mrs. Deb- 
orah Pamflett. Before she was examined, how- 
ever, Mr. Frederick Cornwall, barrister, rose, and 
asked to be allowed to say a few words. 

“The Coroner: ‘ Have they any bearing upon 
this inquiry ?” 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘A direct bearing. I appear 


‘liere to watch the case on behalf of the only 


child of the murdered man, and I request per- 
mission to put some questions to the witnesses, 
if I consider it necessary to do so.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘I shall have no objection to 
pertinent questions being put to the witnesses, 
but it must be done through me.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘I thank vou, sir. You have 
referred to the absence of a witness whose evi- 
dence would be likely to have an important bear- 
ing upon this inquiry. I assume that the witness 
referred to is the lady I represent. An unhappy 
circumstance prevents her attendance. I hand 
you a certificate, signed by two doctors, to the 
effect that Miss Farebrother is suffering from 
brain-fever, and that she is not in a fit state to 
be removed from the house in which she is lying, 
or to be examined either there or here. Were 
she well enough she would be present on this 
occasion, painful as it would be to her.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘In whose house is Miss Fare- 
brother being nursed *” 

“ Mr. Cornwall: ‘In her aunt’s house in Cam- 
dc. Town. You will find the exact address on 
the certificate.’ 

“The certificate was handed in, and the exam- 
ination of Mrs. Pamflett was proceeded with. 

“Your name is Deborah Pamflett ?”—‘ Yes.’ 

“*You are a widow ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

“*Tn the service of the deceased ?—‘ Yes.’ 

“«TIn what capacity ?’—‘ As his house-keeper.’ 

“*How long have you been so employed ?’— 
‘Eighteen years.’ 

“*Were there any other servants in the 
house ?’—‘ None.’ 

“*Not at any time during your service ?'— 
‘Not at any time.’ 

‘**Of how many persons did the household of 
the deceased consist ?’—‘ Usually of three—him- 
self, his daughter, and me.’ 

“*Why do you say usually ?,—‘ Because his 
daughter was frequently absent on visits to her 
aunt and uncle, in London.’ 

“** Was she absent on the day of the death of 
your master ?’—‘She had been absent from the 
house for some weeks, but on the night my mas- 
ter met his death she was present.’ 

“Relate the occurrences of that day, as far as 
your memory will serve you.’—‘My memory is 
pretty faithful. My master rose at his usual 
hour, and the day passed quietly. He received 
one visitor in the afternoon—my son, who man- 
aged his business for him in London, and who, I 
believe, will be examined here. Before my son 
arrived my master sent me to the telegraph office 
with a message to him, asking him to come upon 
business. Myson, however, anticipated the mes- 
sage, and alighted from the train just as I sent 
off the messa He met me in the village, and 
we walked to Parksides together. When I went 
to my master and told him that my son had ar- 
rived, he expressed himself as being very pleased. 
Between my mester and my son the most friendly 
and cordial relations existed: they never had a 
word of difference. This made my own service 
in the house very pleasant, so far as my master 
was concerned. I was present during some portion 
of the time my son was with our master, who spoke 
in great praise of the way my son was conducting 
the London business. They had tea together in 
my master’s room, and after that my son left for 
London.’ 

“*At what hour did he leave ?—‘ At about 
seven o'clock. I did not take particular note of 
the time, there being no occasion for it, but that 
was about the hour, within a few minutes one way 
oranother. At eighto’clock my master rang the 
bell for me, and I went up to him. I was in the 
habit of sitting with him often when there was 
no one else in the house, and sometimes of read- 
ing the paper to him. He was very lonely, and 
very much troubled and unhappy about his 
danghter.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall (rising): ‘I submit, sir, that 
these observations do not come within the scope 
of the present inquiry.” — 

“The Coroner: ‘I think the witness is giving 
her evidence fairly. It will, however, be as well 
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that she should confine herself as much as pos- 
sible to facts.’ 

“ Witness: ‘I am stating facts, sir.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘I mean facts relating chiefly 
to the death of the deceased. It is sufficient, 
perhaps, at present to know that there was some 
disturbance of those affectionate relations which 
should exist between father and daughter.’ To 
witness: ‘Under what circumstances did Miss 
Farebrother, on the last occasion, leave her fa- 
ther’s house? I must request you not to inter- 
rupt the proceedings, Mr. Cornwall. You are 
here only upon courtesy.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘I might contest that, sir; but 
I will interrupt as little as possible.’ 

“The Coroner (to witness): ‘ Answer my ques- 
tion.’—‘I do not know the precise circumstances, 
sir. All I know is that they had a violent quar- 
rel late at night, and that Miss Farebrother left 
against her father’s wish, and without his consent. 
After her departure he was very unhappy, and 
shed tears.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘Proceed now with the events 
of the day you are describing.’—‘I sat with my 
master till ten o’clock, and then there was a ring 
at the gate bell. My master said it was a visitor 
he was expecting, and I went down and admitted 
him. I do not know his name, but for the last 
three or four years he came perhaps four or five 
times a year—always at night—and he and my 
master would be closeted together for two or three 
hours. On this occasion that he was with my 
master I went down to the kitchen, and did my 
work there. I put everything in order, and saw 
that the things were in their right places. Among 
other things, the knives, which I kept in the 
dresser drawer.’ 

“*Have you any reason for particularly men- 
tioning the knives ?’—‘ Yes, sir. Among them 
was a large knife with a horn handle, which I 
had recently sharpened. My work being finish- 
ed, I went up to my bedroom, stopping on my 
way outside my master’s door, and asking him 
whether he wanted anything. He answered no, 
and that I was to get to bed. It was his usual 
auswer, and I obeyed him; there was nothing to 
excite my suspicions. At a little after eleven I 
was in bed and asleep. I slept for a little over 
two hours, and then I awoke. Sounds in the 
lower part of the house had roused me. [ lis- 
tened, and heard some one moving about. Light- 
ing a candle, I looked at my watch. It was twen- 
ty ninutes past one. I was not easy in my mind, 
and I went down-stairs. 1 listened a moment at 
my master’s door, but all was still in the room. 
There was a light there, however, and I knocked 
softly. I got no answer, and I gently tried the 
handle ; the door was unlocked, and I took a step 
iuto the room. There was no one there but my 
master, and he was asleep in his chair. He some- 
times slept so for a few hours; he suffered great- 
ly from gout and rheumatism, and he has said to 
me that he felt easier in that position than in bed. 
I closed the door quietly and went down to the 
kitchen, and there, to my astonishment, I saw 
Miss Farebrother, She had a knife in her hand, 
the knife with a horn handle, and she put it 
hastily on the table as I entered. The drawer in 
which I kept my knives was open; when I went 
to bed I left it closed. Miss Farebrother was 
very angry at my making my appearance, and she 
asked me how I dared to play the spy upon her. 
I told her that I was not playing the spy, and 
that I-had been disturbed in my sleep by a noise 
in the house, and I came down to see what it was. 
I said something, too, about how astonishing it 
was that she should come home at such an hour, 
and she replied that it was no business of mine, 
and that I was to go to my room at once, or she 
would have me bundled out of the house the first 
thing in the morning. It was no use answering 
her; she was my mistress, and I had to obey 
her; sol went up to my room again. I can’t ex- 
actly say how long it was afterward, but it could 
not have been very long—perhaps half an hour 
or three-quarters, bringing the time to past two 
o’clock—that I heard the voices of my master 
and his daughter outside the house. Whether 
she had gone up to him and woke him, or whether 
he had gone out, as he sometimes did in the mid- 
dle of the night, I don’t know, but at the time I 
heard them they were in the grounds. They both 
seemed to be very angry. Miss Farebrother, as 
well as I could make out, was insisting that her fa- 
ther should give her a sum of money, and she was 
using threats toward him. Presently he spoke 

-in a more gentle tone to her, and I heard him 
say, “ Wait till I am dead and it will all be yours, 
if you will come back and behave as a dutiful 
and affectionate daughter to me.” And I heard 
her answer: “I will do as I please and go where 
I please. You ought to have been dead long 
ago. You had better be careful.” After that 


the voices grew fainter and fainter, as if they | 


were moving away.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘Hearing what you did, why 
did you not go down to them?’—‘I did not like 
to; and to tell the truth, it would have been as 


much as my situation was worth to interfere. . 


They had often quarrelled like that, though not 
in the exact words I heard then; and twice, some 
time ago, when I did interfere, I was sent away, and 
told not to mix myself up with family quarrels.’ 

“*Who used those words to you ?’—*‘ Princi- 
pally Miss Farebrother ; but my master also said, 
very sorrowfully, that I had better never trouble 
myself, and that my interference would only make 
things worse.’ 

“‘*Had they ever quarrelled in the middle of 
the night before ?—‘ Yes; and she was continu- 
ally threatening him, so that there was nothing 
very unusual in this quarrel, although it was as 
bad as any that ever reached my ears.’ 

“*When you could no longer hear them, did 
you fall asleep ?’—‘ Not immediately; perhaps 
not for half an hour; I can’t be sure.’ ; 

“‘* Did you hear them return to the house ?}— 
‘I heard nothing more of them.’ 

“* Well, then, you fellasleep. At what hour.in 
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the morning did you awake ?’— ‘ At a little before 


seven—my usual time. By seven o’clock I was 
in the kitchen, going on with my work.’ 

“*Did you observe anything particular in the 
kitchen ?’—-‘ Nothing particular. Things were 
pretty much as I had left them on the night be- 
fore.’ - 


“©The drawer in which you kept your knives— 
was it closed ?’—‘ Yes, it was closed.’ | 

“¢The knife with the horn handle—where was 
that ?’—‘I did not know. 
use it, and I did not look for it.’ 

““*At what time in the morning did the de- 
ceased usually ring his bell for you ?’—‘ At nine 
o'clock or thereabouts; but there were excep- 
tions, and when nine o’clock passed and I was 
not summoned, I did not attach any importance 
to it.’ 

“¢You supposed Miss Farebrother to be in the 
house ?,—‘ Oh yes; but I did not expect to hear 
her bell for a longtime. She generally slept till 
ten or eleven o'clock. : I waited till half past ten, 
and then, being uneasy at not hearing my mas- 
ter’s bell, I went to his room, and as there was 
no answer to my knock, I opened the door. My 
master was not there, and the bed had not been 
slept in. Then I went to Miss Farebrother’s 
room, and she was not there, and she had not 
slept in her bed. I became frightened, and I 
thought I would look about the grounds. It was 
then that I discovered my master lying dead, 
with blood upon him, and the knife with the 
born handle lying near him, with clotted blood 
on it. I flew to the village for assistance, and 
some people came back with me, and said that 
my master had been murdered.’ 

“* How far from the house is the spot upon 
which you discovered the body of the deceased ?” 
—‘I cannot say. Perhaps a quarter of a mile.’ 

“*Could you, being iu the house, have heard 
any sounds proceeding from that spot ?’—‘It 
would be almost, if not quite, impossible.’ 

‘**So that if there had been any cries for help, 
they would not have reached your ears ?’—‘ No, 
they could not.’ 

“Now did you observe anything particular 
about Miss Farebrother’s dress when you found 
her in the kitchen so late at night ?’—‘ She was 
dressed as she usually was.’ 

“*Fully dressed ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

“<Did she wear a hat ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

“*With a veil to it ?—‘ Yes, there was a veil 
to it.’ 

“* Would you be able to recognize the veil ?’— 
* Yes.’ 

“<Ts this it?’ (Veil produced.)—‘ Yes, this 
is it.’ . : 
“¢Did she wear any ornaments ?—‘I noticed 
only one, and I should not have noticed that if I 
had not presented it to her as a birthday gift.’ 

“*What was the ornament ?’—‘ A brooch.’ 

“*Can you identify it ?’—‘ Oh yes; it is a very 
particular brooch. .My mother had it before me.’ 

“Ts this it ?’—‘ Yes, this is it.’ 

“¢ Phat is all I have to ask you.’—‘ Thank you, 
sir.” 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘A moment, please.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘You understand, Mr. Corn- 
wall, that I shall check you if you ask any ques- 
tions irrelevant to this inquiry »” 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘I quite understand it, sir.’ 
To witness: ‘ Are you positive that your memory 
is faithful upon all the events you have de- 
scribed ?—‘ I am very positive, sir.’ 

“*As to what took place between you and 
Miss Farebrother in the kitchen ?’—‘ Everything 
is as I had described.’ 

“*The conversation between you ?’—‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“* And the knife with the horn handle ?’—*‘ It 
is as I have said, sir.’ 

“* You swear that Miss Farebrother frequently 
threatened her father ?’—‘ Frequently, sir, I am 
sorry to say.’ 

“*Did you ever mention this continual dis- 
agreement to any person ?’—‘ No, sir, except to 
my son. I have no acquaiutances.’ 

“* Not one »’—‘ Not one.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘In this place, Mr. Cornwall, 
these questions do not appear to me to be perti- 
nent. Some are repetitions of questions already 
asked and answered, others do not affect the par- 
ticular inquiry upon which we are engaged.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘I am sorry to hear that ex- 
pression of opinion from you, for there is to me, 
and doubtless to others, something like a direct 
accusation in the witness’s evidence.’ 

“ Witness (in a quiet tone): ‘I do not accuse 
any one. I am speaking the truth.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘ Then it is the truth, and you 
swear it, that when you last saw Miss Farebrother 
she wore the brooch which you gave her as a 
birthday gift ?’—‘ It is the truth, and I swear it.’ 

“Can you describe the man who visited the 
deceased on the night of his death ?’—‘I can, 
sir.’ 

“The Coroner: ‘It is a proper question, and 
it should have been asked. I should doubtless 
have recalled the witness to answer it.’ 

“ Witness: ‘He is a man not much taller than 
Iam. I am above the usual height of a woman. 
His face is dark ; he has a large mouth and a 
small nose ; his eyes are blue.’ 

“** How dressed ?’—‘In a dark tweed suit.’ 

“* Wearing any jewelry »’—‘A silver chain and 
a large diamond ring.’ 

“¢They searcely match. A man who can af- 
ford to wear a large diamond would be likely to 
wear a gold chain.’—‘I don’t know about that. 
The diamond may not be genuine.’ 

“*A bout what age would you suppose?’—‘A bout 
forty.’ 

“The next witness called was Dr. Playfellow. 
He deposed that the deceased had met his death 
by violence. It was caused by the wound in his 
breast, inflicted by precisely such a weapon as 
the knife with the horn handle. Asked whether 
the deceased might not have stabbed himself, 
Dr. Playfellow said that from the direction of 
the wound and the position in which the body 
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was found,.it was impossible that death could 
have been inflicted by his own hands. 

“Jeremiah Pamflett was next examined. He 
is the son of the. murdered man’s house-keeper, 
and he testified that he had been in the employ- 
ment of the deceased since he was a lad, and 
that he had risen from the position of a petty 
clerk to that of sole manager of Miser Fare- 
brother’s business. Between him and his master 
the most perfect harmony existed; they had 
never had a word of difference, and his master 
reposed complete confidence in him. On the 
afternoon before his master’s death he went to 
Parksides to submit certain accounts to Miser 
Farebrother, anticipating the telegram which was 
sent to him requesting him to come. The de- 
ceased expressed great satisfaction at his atten- 
tion to the business, and in the course of the 
interview informed the witness that it was his 
intention to admit him as a partner. He, the 
witness, left Parksides in a very happy frame of 
mind at this promised reward of his long and 
faithful service. Miser Farebrother was a kind 
and liberal master ; the witness declared he could 
not desire a better. 

“A Juryman: ‘ You say he was a kind master. 
Was he in other respects a kind man ?’—‘ Very 
‘kind and considerate ; he deserved greater hap- 
piness than he enjoyed.’ 

“Being asked to explain the meaning of this 
statement, the witness exhibited a reluctance to 
reply, and said he was sorry he had let the words 
slip. He was, however, pressed to explain, and 
he then said that the deceased was made very 
unhappy by the want of affection shown to hin 
by his daughter. 

“The Juryman : ‘Was he kind to his daugh- 
ter ?’—‘ Very kind.’ 

‘“** Was there any disagreement between them % 
—‘ There was continual disagreement ; but it was 
not my master’s fault. He did all he could to 
please her.’ - 

“*Do you know the cause of this disagree- 
ment ?’—‘ It was partly about money.’ 

“*That she asked for, and that he would not 
give ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

‘“**¢ But you said he was very kind to her. The 
deceased was a man of means. Why should he 
refuse to give his daughter money ?’—‘ From 


’ what my master said to me at different times, it 


was because she demanded sums of money for 
purposes of which he did not approve. He was 
exceedingly liberal to her where she herself was 
concerned ; but he objected to his money being 
given to persons who hated him.’ 

“*To what persons do you refer ??—‘To her 
relatives in London—the only relatives she has.’ 

“*What is the name of these relatives ?’— 
‘Lethbridge. They live in Camden Town.’ 

“*And Miss Farebrother wanted money for 
them ?’—‘ According to what my master said, she 
was always wanting money for them.’ 

““*Was she in the habit of visiting them ?’— 
‘ Continually.’ 


“With the consent of the deceased ?— - 


‘Against his consent. He frequently remon- 
strated with her for paying long visits to persons 
who bore him such ill-will.’ 

“*In spite of these remonstrances she con- 
tinued to visit them ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

““*Mention has been made of a man who was 


. in the habit of visiting the deceased in his home 


at Parksides late at night. Do you know any- 
thing of him?’— ‘Nothing, except what my 
mother has told me and has told you.’ 

“*Did he not visit the office in London ?’— 
‘No. I never saw him.’ 

“Did no conversation ever pass between you 
and the deceased respecting him ?’—‘ None.’ 

‘**Then you do not know upon what business 
he came?’—‘ No; but it could not have been 
upon the affairs of the London business, or I 
should have heard it.’ 

“The only questions put to this witness by 
Mr. Cornwall were these : 

“*By what train did you leave for London on 
the occasion of your last visit to the deceased »” 
—‘ By the 8.12.’ 

“*Did you go direct to the office when you 
reached London ?’—*‘ Yes.’ 

“¢ At what time did you arrive at the office” 
—‘ At about ten o'clock.’ 

“** You sleep there ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

“The next witness called was Mrs. Lethbridge, 
whose evidence was to the following effect : 

“* You are a relative of the deceased ?’— I am 
his sister-in-law.’ 

“*Were you upon friendly terms with him »”’ 
—‘No.’ 

“¢Nor any of your family ?’—‘ No. 
are not to blame for that.’ 

“*Was his daughter in the habit of visiting 
your house ?’—*‘ Yes.’ 

“¢ Frequently ?’—‘ Frequently.’ 

‘““* And of remaining there for any length of 
time ?’—‘ Yes; generally for three or four days.’ 

“*Your intimacy with her, then, was of a 
thoroughly friendly nature ?’—‘ Of a most affec- 
tionate nature. I love her as a child of my own.’ 

“* Was that the sentiment of all your family ? 
—‘ Yes.’ 

“*Were Miss Farebrother’s visits to your 
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house paid with the consent of the deceased ?’— - 


‘Yes.’ 

“*Did you learn this from him ?’—‘ No. 
very seldom saw him.’ 

“*In point of fact, how many times have you 
or any of your family seen him, say within these 
eign’. or nine years ?’—‘ Only twice.’ 

“*Where? At your house in London ?’—‘ No; 
at his house in Parksides.’ 

“¢ At his invitation ?’—‘No. The first time we 
were asked by his daughter. _ It was her birthday. 
But we understood that our visit would be agree- 
able to him.’ 

“*You understood. From whom ?’—‘ From my 
niece. - 

“On that occasion how long were you at Park- 
sides ?’—*‘ For five or six hours.’ 


We 
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“* Did you and your family partake of any meal 
there ?’—‘ We had tea.’ 

“*Was the deceased present at the table ?’— 
‘No; he sent word that he was not well enough 
to join us.’ 

“** Was your second visit paid upon his invita- 
tion ?—‘ No; we went of our own accord.’ 

“*Who went ?’—‘I, my niece, and Mr. Corn- 
wall.’ 

“*Ts Mr. Cornwall the gentleman who repre- 
sents Miss Farebrother at this inquest ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

““Why did he accompany you?’—‘ Must I 
answer ?” 

“Tt is at your own discretion. 
pel you.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall: ‘Answer the question, Mrs. 
Lethbridge.’ 

“ Witness : ‘Mr. Cornwall had proposed to my 
niece, and he accompanied us for the purpose of 
asking Mr. Farcbrother’s consent to the engage- 
ment.’ 

“*Was that consent given ?’—‘ No.’ 

“*Did the deceased turn you and Mr. Cornwall 
from his house ??—‘ Yes.’ 

“*In the question I am about to ask you I will 
not confine myself to the last eight or nine years. 
I will go as far back as the birth of the deceased's 
daughter, who is now of a marriageable age. Dur- 
ing this long period did the deceased ever visit 
your house ?’—‘ No.’ 

““* Not once ?’—*‘ Not once.’ 

““*Did he correspond with you, or you with 
him ?— No.’ 

““*Not a letter, then, passed between you ?’— 
‘Not a letter.’ ; 

“*Nor a direct communication of any kind ? 
You hesitate !"—‘ I was considering. There was 
one letter.’ 

“*Written and sent by you or the deceased ?” 
—‘By Mr. Farebrother. It was a great many 
years ago. My niece then was scarcely two 
years of age, and her poor mother was dying. 
She wished to see me before she died, and it 
was at her direction that her husband wrote to 
me. 

“*Tt appears that even previous to that time 
you were not upon friendly terms with him ?’— 
‘It was so, unhappily.”* 

“*Did you comply with the request contained 
in that letter ?’—‘ Yes; and I saw my sister. I 
was with her when she died, and I promised to 
look after her child and to love her-as my 
own.’ 

““*T wish you to understand that. it is entirely 
at your discretion whether you reply to certain 
of my questions. On that visit, so long ago, did 
you gather the impression that the deceased was 
glad to see you—that you were, in fact, welcome 
in his house *’—‘ I must speak the truth. He was 
not glad to see me; I was not welcome.’ 

“*We can, therefore, arrive but at one conclu- 
sion—that there existed an absolute and distinct 
antipathy on one side or both. I come now to 
the night upon which the deceased met his 
death. Your niece was living with you then ?}— 
* Yes.’ 

“*T will not inquire into the circumstances of 
her taking up her residence with you when her 
father’s home was open to her.’—*‘ It was not open 
to her.’ 

“*You say that? Not under any conditions ? 
Had he positively refused ever to receive her 
again as a daughter ?’—‘ Unless under conditions 
which were repugnant to her.’ 

“*Then her father’s home was open to her if 
she were prepared to behave dutifully, and to 
obey him ?’—‘ I cannot deny that; but, as I have 
said, his conditions were repugnant to her.’ 

“*TInto those domestic matters it is not our 
business to inquire. A few hours before her fa- 
ther was murdered she left your house ?’—‘ She 
did. 

“*With your knowledge? —‘ Without my 
knowledge.’ 

“* How did you become acquainted with her 
movements ?’—‘ She met our servant, and desired 
her to give us a message that she was guing tw 
Parksides to see her father.’ 

‘““* Tt was a strange hour for her to leave. Did 
she return to your house on that night ?’—‘ No.’ 

“*The next morning ?’—*‘ Yes.’ 

‘“** At what time ?’—‘ At about ten o'clock.’ 

“*Did she give you any explanation of her 
movements ?’—‘She could not do so. She was 
in a state of exhaustion and was very ill.’ 

‘“** What was the nature of her illness ?’—‘ She 
was delirious.’ 

“*We have a certificate that she has brain- 
fever.’ —* It is true.’ 

“** Do you recognize this veil ? (Veil produced.) 
—‘ It is one my niece wore.” 

“*On that night ?’—‘I cannot positively say, 
but it is hers.’ 

“*Do you recognize this brooch ?—‘I have 
seen it, but I do not think it has been in her pos- 
session for some weeks.’ 

“Can you swear to that?’—‘No, I cannot 
swear to it.’ 

““*When she returned home did it strike you 
that she must have experienced some excite- 
ment ?’—*‘ Yes.’ 

“**Some. very strong excitement ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

““* And sh¢ gave you no explanation of it »»— 
‘She could not, because of her condition.’ 

“Mr. Cornwall asked no questions of this wit- 
ness, who several times in the course of exami- 
nation was much agitated. 

‘Witnesses were called who proved that the 
veil and the brooch were found near the body of 
the murdered man. 

“The coroner having addressed the jury, they 
considered their verdict, which was that Miser 
Farebrother had been murdered by some person 
or persons unknown. 

“ We understand that a warrant has been is- 
sued for the arrest of Phebe Farebrother, on the 
charge of murdering her father, Miser Fare- 
brother.” 


I cannot com- 


[to Be CONTINUED.) 
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THE STEAMER “W. A. SCHOLTEN.” 


rigging on the port bow, and when she rebound- 
ed, with the water pouring into her own gaping 
stern plates, she left a hole eight feet wide, and 
extending below the water-line, through which 
the ocean poured into the Scholten’s coal-bunk- 
ers, and thence into the engine-room. 

With such a vital wound, the sinking of the 
Scholten could only be a matter of a very few 
minutes. With that knowledge, men, women, 
and children struggled for their lives as to each 
seemed best. Some fought around the boats, of 
which only two could be floated, two being crush- 
ed, and the rest useless from the listing of the 
steamer. Some helped others to life-preservers, 
and some snatched them away from weaker ship- 
mates. Men shouted and ran about distracted, 
women dropped to the decks moaning and pray- 
ing, and children clung crying to their parents. 
It was soonover. In twenty minutes the Scholten 
sank with 125 persons, her decks bursting as she 
disappeared. A few prolonged their agony by 
floating about, shrieking in the freezing darkness, 
but, when morning came, of the 214 there were 
only 102 alive. Many of them owe their rescue 
to the good captain of the Héro, who nobly threw 
overboard his deck-load of timber to save lives 
when the Schollen’s signals summoned him to 
the rescue. 

Simply to read through the list of the lost is 
pitiful beyond expression. Time and again recur 


SINKING OF THE “SCHOLTEN.” 


On the Saturday before Thanksgiving the 
stanch Dutch steamer W. A. Scholten left Rot- 
terdam for New York. Only a few months pre- 
viously she had been inspected by English and 
French underwriters, and she had passed the 
United States Treasury examination also. She 
had more bulkheads than the law requires, and 
she carried more than the legal supply of life- 
boats. The vessel alone was worth over a quar- 
ter of a million, and she carried nearly a round 
million’s worth of tobacco, gin, dry-goods, Dutch 
table delicacies, and soon, There were on board 
214 persons. All was in the care of Captain J. 
H. Taat, who had served the owners of the ves- 
sel well for fifteen years. 

Nothing unusual happened until after bed- 
time, when nearly all had retired to their berths. 
The Scholten was then in the English Channel, 
in twenty fathoms of water, and in view of the 
Dover pier, which was distant some four or five 
miles. There was a shifting fog, and signals 
were exchanged with a steamer, then unknown, 
but which was afterward learned to be the Rosa 
Mary, coal-laden, and bound for St. - Nazaire. 
Both captains supposed the vessels would pass 
clear, when suddenly there was a shifting of red 
and green lights, and the boats crashed together. 
The Jtosa Mary struck the Scholten in the fore- 





words marking the extinction of entire families. 
In one case JOHN Frost, a laborer living at Syra- 
cuse, New York, had put his hard savings into 
tickets to bring back to him his wife and eight 
children. Every one perished. In another case 
a poor man who had fallen heir to a fortune in 
Holland was bringing it back with him. Instead 
of making one at a merry wedding, the news of 
his shocking death scattered the guests who had 
already begun to assemble. Among the corpses 
picked up was a mother with two babies frozen 
to her bosom. And so the dreadful story goes. 
No intelligence yet telegraphed makes it possible 
to say exactly how the disaster happened, or who 
is responsible for it. The Rosa Mary’s officers 
protest that she was anchored, and showed prop- 
er lights. They say the Scholten meant to cross 
the Rosa Mary’s bows, but misjudged the swift 
tide, which threw her out of her intended course. 
The Scholten’s officers say it was impossible that 
an anchored vessel should strike such a blow so 
nearly in their ’midships. They declare the Rosa 
Mary, although showing only anchor lights, was 
in fact steaming ahead. A third version, more dif- 
ficult to credit, is that the Scholten did not collide 
with the Rosa Mary at all, but with an unknown 
vessel, which also sank on the spot, like the mys- 
terious craft which rammed the Oregon. Only the 
official inquiry can settle whether this dreadful 
accident is a mystery, a blunder, or a crime. 











frequently illustrating it on the grand-piano. He 
then gave the girls an exercise to write, and con- 
cluded by putting a little part-song on the black-- 
board and making them sing it. Then a bell 
rang, and Professor Blake said : 

“Well, try and remember the rules of the new 
progression. Don’t make consecutive fifths, and 
bring your exercises written neatly. Come to me 
if you stumble on any knotty points. Dismissed.” 

He turned to the piano as the girls filed out of 
the room, and awaited the coming of a dull pupil 
who could not remember the thumb letters in the 
scale of C. 

Percy Blake’s boarding-house was in a quiet 
part of the village. After taking tea that evening 
he went to his room, and tilted back in an éasy- 
chair, indulged in a reverie. That valuable aid 
to meditation, a cigar, was between his fingers, 
and occasional puffs of smoke were projected 
toward the ceiling. In these curling wreaths of 
blue he seemed to seek counsel, studying with 
great intentness their varying and fantastic 
shapes. At length, with a gesture of impatience 
as if at his own irresolution, he abruptly rose, 
put on his hat, and quitted the house. A brisk 
walk soon took him to the Hillside Seminary, 
and into a reception-room of that institution he 
quickly proceeded, having first sent his card to 
Miss Mildred Boyce. This young lady soon ap- 
peared. She was the pupil who had put the 
question to him, following his disquisition on 
den change of purpose when a certain end is ap- “interrupted resolution.» She was the daughter 
parently in view, or the losing of one’s way in a of the principal of the seminary, and inherited 
forest. Interrupted resolution may be compared | much of a certain outflow of energy which char- 
with the spice of life, imparting novelty to hum- acterized her father. She was the life of the 
drum experience. It is a departure from hack- school and the inventive spirit in all entertain- 
neyed ways, arousing curiosity, expectation, won- ments. She was a little older than the other 
der, The composer makes you speculate as to girls, and studied only music and painting. Of 
what new developments may turn up. He opens course her social privileges exceeded those of the 
new visions of beauty, and occasionally gives the regular pupils. ; 
impression of letting his thoughts run wild. “Good-evening, Mr. Boyce; I am so glad to 

“Yet there is method in all that he does. His see you!” 
path is marked out, and he knows his course. Mildred Boyce put out her hand to Percy Blake, 
lie is hike a novelist who works on the sympathy and looked at him with a pair of eyes whose soft 
of his readers by raising up obstacles between radiance was at all times dashed with a suspi- 
the lovers, though he is sure to unite them cious sparkle. His own eyes rested on hers with 
finally.” an expression not to be mistaken. His heart had 

“Is he?” This question came in a low chirp surrendered itself long ago to her sweet face, of 
from a pair of pouting lips, from above which which fact Mildred was not entirely ignorant. 
two round eyes looked in mischievous inquiry The two sat down together, and Percy Blake, 
at Perey Blake. The questioner blushed forth- witha look of determination that was almost stern, 
with, for the chirp had been « little louder than plunged headlong into the subject that was up- 
was intended. Mr. Blake heard it,and his glance permost in his mind. 
quickly darted in the direction from which it had “Dear Mildred,” he began, “since teaching in 
come, The whole class tittered, and Mr. Blake your father’s school I have found something that 
himself was somewhat confused. But he recov. makes life seem brighter than I ever thought it 
ered his self-possession instantly and replied : could be.” 

“Certainly he is, Miss Boyce; that is, if he Mildred experienced a little inward trembling, 
understands the tastes of his young lady read- and immediately divined what was coming. 
ers.” “It is something,” he continued, earnestly, 

“Oh!” came from several voices, in mock dis- ‘that has made me ambitious and anxious above 
dain, and there was a small gust of breezy laugh- _ all things to be worthy of a great blessing.” 
ter. “Oh! I am sure you are both ambitious and 

But Percy Blake tapped on the table tosecure worthy,” she said, with a low, wavering cadence. 
attention, and began to give a black-board lesson, “But not alone in my art-—” He hesitated. 


INTERRUPTED RESOLUTION. 


“So you see .that ‘interrupted resolution’ is 
simply an unexpected turn of affairs.” 

Percy Blake was musical instructor in the 
Hillside Seminary, and he stood up before a class 
of ten young ladies to whom he was unfolding 
the mysteries of harmony and composition. He 
brushed the chalk from his fingers, and continued : 

“After hearing the dominant seventh chord, 
which is-the point of unrest, a feeling of expect- 
ancy is excited in the musically sensitive ear, and 
there is an imperative demand for the tonic chord, 
which alone can constitute a point of repose. 
No other progression leaves a sense of complete- 
ness; and even the uncultivated ear can accept 

nothing else as a finality. 

“T will illustrate on the piano. Now listen: 
here is the dominant, and you expect next to hear 
the tonic; but I substitute a different chord, and 
its effect is disappointing. You feel that the ex- 
pected termination is delayed, and that to stop 
here would be impossible. 

“This is what constitutes ‘interrupted resolu- 
tion.’ Its employment is a fruitful source of va- 
riety in musical compositions. Used with judg- 
ment and art, it may lead to effects which tan- 
talize or excite the listener. These effects may 
be likened unto threading one’s way through the 
mazes of a labyrint’, or branching off from a 
pleasant country road into a by-path, or a sud- 


“No?” Her elastic temperament was assert- 
ing itself, and her averted eyes, while showing 
no displeasure, began to flash forth enigmatic 
sparkles. 

“No,” he continued ; “that is but a small thing. 
I am ambitious to be worthy of you, and I want 
you for mine through life.” 

He held her hand tightly, and waited with a 
wildly beating heart for a reply. It came in a 
moment. Moving suddenly from him, she arched 
her brows and exclaimed, 

“Dear me, Mr. Blake, how extremely sudden, 
and how perfectly absurd /” 

Her tone of voice was slightly elevated, with 
just a tinge of haughty reproach, and she had 
banished from her face every vestige of expres- 
sion save that of polite surprise. He stared at 
her with dull wonder, and his exhilaration rapid- 
ly sank as if from a cruel blow. 

“ Well, Miss Boyee,” he at length said, in a sad 
and mortified tone, “if the absurdity of what I 
have said impresses you so strongly—” 

“Why, of course it does.” © 

“Then there remains but one thing for me to 
do, and that is to very humbly ask your pardon. 
Good-night.” 

There was resentment as well as regret in his 
tone and manner as he rose and moved toward 
the door, leaving Mildred Boyce still seated. 

“Oh, Professor Blake !” 

“Well?” He halted and looked back. 

“Won’t you wait just a moment? I want you 
to show me something about that ugly ‘ interrupt- 
ed resolution’ lesson.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Boyce, but I tried to 
make the subject as clear as possible in class.” 

“Oh, but you told us to come to you if we 
stumbled on any knotty points.” 

“Very well,” he replied, rather stiffly, “ bring 
your music slate and pencil.” 

“Never mind them. Don’t hold the door open. 
Sit down at the piano by me.” 

He obeyed these commands, with a dismal smile 
at her imperious tone. 

“Now play the chords. There’ (as she listen- 
ed), “isn’t that the place where the resolution is 
interrupted ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What a horrid place it would be to stop !— 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Certainly; we must progress something like 
this—” 

“Wait! 
lightful state of suspense !—don’t you think so?” 

‘There is a feeling of dissatisfaction which—” 

“Yes, I know; just like the affecting love 
story you were telling in the class.” 

‘Love story !” in an indignant tone. 

“Yes; when the novelist makes believe every- 
thing is coming out wrong, and then brings about 
a happy ending.” 

“Ah, I remember. 
tion.” ¥ 

“ Well, now finish the lesson. Don’t dwell on 
that disagreeable minor chord any longer.” 


I used it as an illustra- 


Don’t play any more yet. Whata de-. 
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Percy Blake humbly obeyed, and by a series 
of skilful changes arrived at a satisfactory end- 
ing on the tonic chord. 

“There, that is better. It brings one to a 
sense of repose. I believe that is the proper 
term.” 

“ Yes.” 

“How different music and novels are from 
real life!” said Mildred, with a low sigh. 

“Tn what respect, Miss Boyce ?” 

She looked at him from under her lashes. 
“Why, the musician doesn’t stop when disap- 
pointment comes in the shape of ‘interrupted 
resolution,’ and people in novels never give up 
when obstacles come before them.” 

“Well?” Percy Blake was evidently some- 
what puzzled. j 

“ But real people do.” 

“Do they ?” in a listless tone. 

“Of course they do, Youdo! You turn away 
from your purpose just as soon as the least thing 
happens.” 

Percy Blake gave a sudden start. An electric 
shock seemed to dart through his whole being, 
and a wild look of hope came into his face. 
Seizing. both of Mildred’s hands, he exclaimed: 
“Mildred, do not trifle with me. Are you sure 
you understand how much I love you? Will 
you give me the right to make it plain to you ?” 

“ Ah,” she murmured, “here is the point of 
unrest again! Let the answer be what you will.” 

The moist and lustrous eyes beamed on him, 
and the pouting lips were so tempting and con- 
venient that he accepted the permission, and took 
his answer in a way that was altogether blissful. 

And thus, with the aid of his beautiful pupil, 
did Percy Blake find a solution to the most inter. 
esting problem in interrupted resolution that he 
had ever encountered. O. S. Apams. 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN 
FRANCE, 


Tue latest crisis in French politics apparently 
had its origin in the trial of General Carrarkt 
and others on the charge of trafficking in decora- 
tions of the Legion of Honor. The trial was be- 
gun on November 7th before the Correctional 
Tribunal of the Seine. Soon after it was opened 
the French Chamber of Deputies appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the same scandal. On 
November 9th, before the Tribunal, testimony was 
forth-coming that two letters written byM. WILson, 
son-in-law of President Grévy, and a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, had been concocted 
with the intent to baffle investigation. They were 
dated and purported to have been written in May 
and June, 1884, but the maker of the paper on 
which they were written testified that the paper 
was not manufactured until October, 1885. 

This and other testimony bearing upon these 
letters made a profound sensation. The public 
prosecutor announced that an inquiry would be‘ 
instituted regarding them. The trial of General 
CarrarkL was adjourned, although that of others 
connected with the scandal was continued. It 
was widely believed that General CarraREL was 
more sinned against than sinning, and the news- 
papers declared that at the worst he afforded 
only the rather ordinary case of a military man 
who had fallen into the hands of the note-brokers. 
Three of those associated in the scandal were 
found guilty. General D’ANpLau was sentenced 
to prison for five years and to pay a fine of 3000 
francs, and was deprived of all civil and political 
tights. Madame Ratazzi’s sentence was thirteen 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2000 francs. 
Madame CourreviL was sent to prison for two 
months. But General Carrare., together with 
Madame Liwouzin and Madame Lorenz, was re- 
leased pending the government’s inquiry into the 
allegations against M. Wixson. 

The interest of Paris was immediately trans- 
ferred to the new case. It was everywhere 
charged that the son-in-law of Presideat Grevy 
had made away with letters which would have 
shown his complicity in the scandalous traffic, 
and had substituted others which were meaning- 
less. Madame Linouzin herself, in whose house 
the letters had been seized by the Prefect of Po- 
live, declared that they were not the original iet- 
ters which M. Wizson had written to her. 

On the day after the testimony regarding the 
Wison letters, what the French call a Presiden- 
tial crisis seemed imminent. M. Wixson’s wife 
is the only daughter of President Grévy, and she, 
her husband, and their children lived with M. 
Grevy in the Elysée. The aged President wish- 
ed to keep them there, but the popular storm 
forced Witson from that shelter. In one news- 
paper denunciation he was styled “ the first son- 
in-law of the republic.” CassaGnac called him 
“a defrauder of the treasury,” “a swindler fishing 
in dirty: waters,” “a purveyor of decorations,” 
and “a partner of tramps,” and declared it would 
be lucky for the President who continued to pro- 

tect the outlaw if he himself were not swept 
away before the cry of popular indignation. © 

Some of the charges brought against M. WiL- 
son before the Commission of Inquiry were that 
he had procured a decoration for an agriculturist 
for 80,000 franca, that he had received 200,000 
francs in return for a military contract, that 
700,000 francs had been paid him for a contract 
for rugs, and that he had accepted 600,000 francs 
for assisting a lady to procure a divorce from 
her husband. These charges were flatly denied 
by the persons directly interested, but the Com- 
mission reported against M. Witson, and the 
Chamber of Deputies demanded his prosecution 
by a vote of 527 to 3. 

It was on November 18th that M. WiLson was 
forced to quit the Elysée. On the following day 
the storm turned from the obnoxious son-in-law, 
and was directed wholly upon the President him- 
self. The streets were placarded with carica- 
tures and lampoons. The police were kept busy 
with the crowds that hooted and sang satirical 
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songs in front of the Elysée. In the Chamber of 
Deputies the Ministry was beaten, and it imme- 
diately resigned. M.Grévy summoned one poli- 
tician after another in the endeavor to persuade 
them to form a new cabinet, but none of. them 
was willing to undertake the task. M. Cx#- 
MENCEAU had an interview with the President 
which lasted for three hours. He u M. 
Grevy to resign. The President said that he de- 
sired to retire to private life, but wished to quit 
the Elysée with honor. He spoke of M. Witson 
as the victim of a political intrigue against 
himself. During several days great and direct 
pressure was brought. to bear upon M. Grévy, 
and on November 23d he informed M. Maret, 
a radical member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for the Department of the Seine, that he 
had decided to resign. But he would first, 
he said, issue an address, in which he would 
disclaim responsibility for the condition of af- 
fais, and declare that his retirement was forced 
by the impossibility of governing the country. On 
the following day M.-Rrsor consented to form a 
cabinet. At his request the President consented 
to confer with his late Ministers in regard to the 
message of resignation, which, M. Risor submit- 
ted, would be a political act, requiring the ap- 
proval of the Ministers. Accordingly M. Rouvirr 
and his colleagues were summoned, and it was 
understood that they would continue to act as 
the advisers of the retiring President until his 
resignation should take effect. 

M. Grévy is reported to have suffered greatly 
in health by reason of the political troubles. He 
is in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He 
was born at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, in the Jura. 
He received his education at the College of Po- 
ligny, studied law in Paris, and became an advo- 
vate. He participated in the July revolution of 
1830, and afterward defended many radicals 
charged with offences against the government. 
As a member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848 
he attracted attention by his able speeches. Upon 
the coup d’état of Louis Napotxon he withdrew 
from politics and practised law. He was Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly from February, 
1871, until April, 1873. He again became Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly in February, 1876, 


and afterward was twice President of the new 


_Chamber of Deputies. He was elected President 
of the French Republic on January 30, 1879, after 
the resignation of Marshal MacMauon, for a term 
of seven years, and at its conclusion was re-elect- 
ed for a like term. At the beginning of the re- 
cent agitation he protested that a President had 
the right to serve out the term for which he was 
elected, and that for him to resign because of the 
overthrow of his Ministry was to establish a per- 
nicious precedent. For several days he was firm 
in his determination to remain, but the pressure 
brought to bear upon him was too great to be 
successfully resisted. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF BAR. 
NUM’S WINTER-QUARTERS. 


Barnouw’s “fifth big fire” is already a thing 
of the past, although the visitor to Bridgeport, 
that excellent specimen of a bustling, thriving 
New England town, may even at this compara- 
tively late day light upon traces of the profound 
sensation the disastrous event created. When 
the writer, the other day, visited the scene of the 
great fire which destroyed the main building of 


the winter-quarters, with most of the animals and . 


the extensive paraphernalia of the monster cir- 
cus-menagerie, a company of men were engaged 
in burning up the remains of the victims—nota- 
bly, elephants, lions, and horses—while here and 
there among the heaps of bones, charred tim- 
bers, and mangled carcasses the curiosity hunt- 
er was at work, and emissaries of Yale and Roch- 
ester college museums were arranging the re- 
moval of the skeletons they had secured. — 

A special theme for regretful expression among 
-the employés was the loss of the splendid Nu- 
midian lion Nimrod, about which they all feel 
very sore. The story is, in its way, pathetic 
enough, and will bear repetition, subject to such 
corrections as the lapse of time has supplied. 
Nimrod, the lion in question, was a wonderful 
beast—a 
amiable disposition, which hundreds and thou- 
sands of people throughout the United States 
have paid homage to as he rode in procession, 
not in an iron cage like his fellows, but proud- 
ly perched on the summit of the band wagon 
or some equally glittering chariot. This ani- 
mal, long the favorite of his keeper, was a pris- 
oner in the burning building. At the risk of his 
life Buckiry rushed into it just before the roof 
fell, unlocked the lion’s cage, and called the great 
shaggy beast out. The lion followed him with 
the docility of a dog, and it was now that the 
gallant policemen whipped out their revolvers 
and commenced a fusillade, against which Buck- 
Lry in vain protested. How many shots took 
effect upon the poor animal was unknown, but, 
with a terrific roar, he leaped over the high fence 
surrounding the grounds and disappeared. The 
second act of this strange tragedy is filled by the 
somewhat comical adventure of Mrs. GiLLican, 
who, hearing an uproar in the shed which shel- 
tered her cow and calf, immediately sallied forth 
to investigate, supposing the offender to be no- 
thing more exigent than some stray dog looking 
‘out for a night’s lodging. Seizing a bale-stick 
from a hay heap, she prodded the intruder with 
it. As he paid no attention to this, preoccupied 
as he was, doubtless, with the dainty heifer, she 
raised the stick and struck the animal a smart 
blow, whereupon he turned round with a char- 
acteristic growl which drove her to the house in 
alarm, shouting, “Oh, murther! it’s a bear!” 
The outery roused Henry Breen, a neighbor and 
a Standard compositor, who, taking a rifle, and 
climbing up the back of the cow-shed, which had 


great tawny-colored animal of most 
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no front wall, by a well-directed shot over the 
edge of the roof put a bullet through the lion’s 
brain, and this was the end of Nimrod the Mag- 
nificent. The carcass, despoiled of its claws by 
relic-hunting boys, was viewed the next day by 
thousands of people, and then it was carried off 
to be added to the spoils of the Yale professors, 
who early put in a request for material for sci- 
eutific purposes. 

Other fruitf © ~pics of conversation among the 
employés were the loss of Alice, Jumbo’s widow ; 
the perversity of the unchristened hippopotamus, 
which stuck to its natural element, until, as a 
keeper said, it was “ackelly boiled alive in its 
tank”; the unheard-of vitality of the rhinoceros, 
which had its house burned over its head, and yet 
escaped with life, and was then doing well, under 
the treatment of a specialist, whom the employés 
were jocularly urging to place the animal’s pho- 
tograph at the head of his circulars; the fatuous 
behavior of the white elephant, the greatest loss 
pecuniarily of all; and the story of the elephant 
Gracie, who wandered away across the strand at 
low-water as far as the light-house, and after ex- 
posure to the cold of a November day, fell be- 
numbed into the returning tide, and thus perish- 
ed. The one compensating fact to the showmen 
is the escape of Jumbo—or rather Jumbo’s stuff- 
ed skin, for his skeleton is on exhibition in Phil- 
adelphia—which was safely wheeled away in time, 
out of the reach of danger, and now stands on the 
grounds keeping sentry over the gorgeously paint- 
ed chariots saved from the conflagration. 

None of the elephants which were led out of 
the burning building were injured, and these, to 
the number of twenty-six, will form a substantial 
nucleus for the future organization. These per- 
forming elephants have their uses other than 
spectacular. They act as locomotives in the 
winter-quarters, pushing the heavy cars with 
their heads along the numerous switch lines 
which thread the grounds everywhere. The 
winter-quarters occupy about ten acres of ground 
on the west side of the city, one side of the 
space enclosed by the buildings being protected 
by the New Haven Railroad, while another—the 
chief face of the establishment—was occupied 
by the burned main building and its adjuncts. 
The ground enclosed, several hundred yards in 
extent, was used for the practice of hippodrome 
races and other exercises, while at each end of 
the main building was a training barn or ring, 
one for elephants and the other for horses. 
To keep this establishment going entailed the 
employment of nearly eighty men during the 
winter. To fit out for the next season involved 
an expense, exclusive of living expenses, of over 
a quarter of a million ; and when the vast concern 
took the road, the full strength of the human 
element in it amounted to 560 persons, every de- 
partment completely officered, and thoroughly or- 
ganized and equipped—a little force of all arms, 
in which the most rigid discipline was maintain- 
ed, and which moved about the ‘country with the 
regularity and expedition of an army corps. All 
this cobesion and complet is for the time 
destroyed, but it is needless to say that our illus- 
trious and irrepressible showman only considers 
this calamity as ‘“‘a blessing in disguise” —a first- 
class advertisement to further the. creation of a 
circus-menagerie that will eclipse all the previous 
efforts of the showman’s genius. Even already 
his agents and telegrams are at work in every 
corner of the two hemispheres to provide the 
needed material. An establishment conducted 
on such a scale as that which bears the name of 
Barnum can only be carried on successfully by 
those who combine a large amount of reserve 
capital with the requisite judgment, experience, 
and energy. . A bad season or a disaster like the 
late fire is certain ruin to circus proprietors 
whose reserve capital is insufficient to enable 
them to hold their own against a year’s losses, to 
maintain their stud and stock in idleness durmg 
the winter, and then to take the field with un- 
diminished strength and untarnished splendor in 
the following spring. 








GERMAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


Tne fourth season of German opera has open- 
ed with a repertory which must astonish that 
venerable champion of // Zrovatore and Lucia, 
Colonel Mapleson, who used to insist that ‘“ Wag- 
ner spells ruin.” Of the twelve performances 
given during the first three weeks, no fewer than 
ten were devoted to Wagner, and Manager Stan- 
ton evidently would not play his trumps so early 
in the game, if he did not hold a handful of them. 
If they are produced in the incorrect and slip- 
shod Maplesonian style, Wagner’s operas cannot 
but ruin any manager; but if they are sung by 
such artists as Mr. Stanton has imported from 
Germany, they bring more money into the box 
office than the works of any other composer, as 
the experience of the last three seasons at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house has abundantly shown. 

In justice to Mr. Mapleson it must be admitted 
that when he first entered on his managerial ca- 
reer in America he gave some excellent perform- 
ances of the best Italian operas in the Academy 
of Music, because he had the proper artists: for 
their interpretation. But subsequently he 
brought over inferior singers, and continued to 
give the same operas over and over again, in 
place of the novelties promised every year, until 
finally even his former friends and patrons be- 
came disgusted and deserted him. The only 
thing to keep him afloat during his last seasons 
was the patronage of the box-holders. But this 
very patronage was destined to be the rock on 
which Mr. Mapleson’s enterprise finally went to 
pieces. Everybody knows how the Metropolitan 
Opera-house came to be built. It was projected 
by a number of the wealthiest families in New 
York, who, being unable to secure the best boxes 
in the Academy, made up their minds to build a 
new opera-house in which the first choice of box- 
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es would be theirs. The stockholders of this en- 
terprise had at first no intention of adopting Ger- 
man opera. Italian opera was given the first 
season, under the management of Mr. Abbey, 
who, however, lost such a fabulous sum that no 
manager could be found willing to risk another 
season of Italian opera. 

Meanwhile the taste of the New York public 
had been educated to an appreciation of German 
music through the symphony concerts of Mr. The- 
odore Thomas and Dr. Damrosch. In their dilem- 
ma it occurred to one of the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan to consult Dr. Damrosch regarding the 
advisability of giving German opera. The doctor 
entered into the project with enthusiasm, hasten- 
ed to Germany, and brought back a good compa- 
ny. The result was such as to astonish the great- 
est optimists. German opera proved an imme- 


diate success, and has been growing in popularity © 


ever since. Under Mr, Stanton’s judicious man- 
agement the company has been strengthened ev- 
ery year, and it now includes artists like Leh- 
mann, Brandt, Fischer, Niemann, and Alvary, 
whose services many foreign managers would be 
only too glad to secure if they could. But they 
cannot, for the same reason that Mr. Mapleson 
finally abandoned this country—because, as he 
said, he “could not compete with Wall Street.” 

Unfortunately German opera is such an expen- 
sive affair that New York alone has the privilege 
of enjoying it, until the millionaires of other cities 
begin to follow the example of Wall Street mag- 
nates in paying a large share of the expenses. 
For although the leading German singers are not 
so exorbitant in their demands as the Italian 
prime donne, the minor réles are all filled by 
excellent artists, who claim good salaries, while 
the expenses for orchestra and scenery are very 
much greater than they are in Italian opera, in 
which the ensemble is generally shamefully neg- 
lected.. But although these circumstances pre- 
vent the Metropolitan company from visiting oth- 
er cities, special inducements will be offered to 
pilgrims to go to the mountain which would not 
come to them; for it is Mr. Stanton’s intention 
to devote the last two weeks of the season to a 
sort of Wagner cyclus, including the three parts 
of the Nibelung Tetralogy, Walkiire, Siegfried, 
and Géotterdiimmerung, omitting the prelude, 
Rheingold, which is to be reserved for next 
season, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, and other 
German cities arrange an occasional “‘ Wagner 
cyclus” of this kind, and on such occasions spe- 
cial excursion tickets are sold in neighboring 
towns. 

All lovers of music hope that the present happy 
marriage between Fashion and Music at the Metro- 
politan may never end in a divorcee. But what- 
ever the fate of German opera in New York may 
be, even if it should be temporarily neglected, 
three very important results will have been reach- 
ed. In the first place, opera-goers have been 
taught that, after all, an actress singing “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” in the mad scene in Lucia is a 
ludicrous spectacle, and that the magnificent 
orchestral score, dramatic action, and realistic 
scenery of a modern German opera are more 
than a substitute for the bird-like warbling of an 
Italian prima donna, however pretty that may be 


in its way. Secondly, it has been shown that’ 


although German singers have not, as a rule, such 
mellow and flexible voices as Italians, they sing 
with more expression and dramatic power, pro- 
nounce their words more distinctly, and are bet- 
ter actors. Thirdly, the admirable performances 
of Wagner’s later music dramas, given under Mr. 
Seidl’s direction, have silenced the ignorant scoff- 
ers, and converted not a few of them into ardent 
admirers of the Bayreuth reformer. 

Indeed, in no German city have Wagner’s mu- 
sic dramas been received with more enthusiasm 
than in New York. And none of the seven Wag- 
ner operas previously sung have been accepted 
more favorably than the latest addition to the re- 
pertory, Siegfried, which had its first perform- 
ance on November 9th, and a scene from which 
will be found on another page. Wagner ab- 
horred the frequent changes of scene resorted to 
in some modern historic operas. He believed that 
an opera should have only three or four scenes, 
on which, however, the artist should bestow as 
much care as any landscape painter. Thanks to 
this principle, the scenes in his operas impress 
themselves indelibly on the mind, like the pictures 
of the great masters, and one cannot but accept 
the suggestion made by a distinguished German 
critic, that Wagner’s pictorial sense appears to 
have furnished the first impulse for many of his 
scenes, to which the poetry and music were sub- 
sequently added. Siegfried has four scenes, each 
of which would, on this theory, suffice to account 
for the exquisite music and poetry Wagner has 
added to it. The first is in the dwarf Mime’s 
cave-like smithy, where Siegfried forges the sword 
Nothung, with which at the end he cleaves the 
anvil in two. In the second act Siegfried reclines 
under the spreading branches of a large tree, lis- 
tening to the bird voices, and subsequently slays 
the dragon, after a fierce contest. In the third 
he fearlessly ascends the fire-girded mountain on 
which the Valkyrie lies, and -wakes her with a 
kiss from her twenty years’ slumber. 

Some disappointment was felt at first because 
Mr. Stanton did not assign the réle of Siegfried 
to Herr Niemann, who, at the age of fifty-six, con- 
tinues to be the greatest of all Wagnerian tenors. 
But as Herr Niemann had never sung this rdle 
abroad, it was natural that he should not be anx- 
ious to add this difficult part to his already very 
arduous tasks, so it was assigned to Herr Alvary, 
who has within the last three years developed 
into a tenor of the first rank. He looks the part 
of Siegfried every inch, sings it charmingly, and 
acts it with a naiveté becoming a forest-bred 
hero. With the exception of Herr Niemann and 
Herr Robinson, whose Wolfram will ever remain 
in the memory of New York opera-goers as a 
memorable achievement, the cast of Stegfried in- 
cludes all the artists whose pictures are given else- 
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where: Fri. Lilli Lehmann, great as Briinnhilde, 
inimitable as Isolde; Herr Fischer, the greatest 
living operatic bass; Frl. Brandt, the best Ortrud 
and Fides on the stage; Frau Krauss-Seidl, al- 
ways a conscientious artist; and her husband, 
Herr Seidl, without whose inspiring guidance 
Wagner could never have won such immediate 
popularity in New York. 





LOST.IN THE NORTHER. 


THERE are voices of pain 
In the autumn rain; 


. There are pipings drear in the grassy waste ; 


There are lifting swelle whose crests arise 
Till they touch and blend with the leaden skies 
Where massed clouds wildly haste. 


I sit on my horse in boot and spur 
As the night falls drear 
On the lonely plain. Afar I hear 
The cry of goose, and swift wings whir 
Through the graying deeps of the upper air. 
Like weary great birds the clouds sail low; 
The wind now wails like a woman in woe, 
Now mutters and growls like a lion in lair. 


Lost on the prairie! All day alone, 
Save my boyish pride, my swift Ladrone, 
And the shapes on the shadow my startled brain cast, 
Which way is north? which way is west? 
I ask Ladrone, for he knows best, 
And he turns his head to the blast. 


He whinnies and turns at my voice’s sound, 
And then impatiently paws the ground. 
The night’s gray turns to a starless black, 
And the drifting mizzle and skurrying rack 
Have melted afar into rayless night. 
The wind, like an actor childish with age, 
Plays favorite characters—now sobs with rage, 
Now flees like a child in fright. 


I turn from the wind—s treacherous guide— 
And touch my knee to the glosay side 

Of my steaming horse, and the prairte wide 
Slips by like the sea under bounding keel. 
As I pat his neck, and feel the reel 

Of hie.mighty chest and swift limbs’ play, 
The surrowful wind-voice dies away. 


The coyote starts from a shivering sleep 
On the grassy edge of a gully deep, 
And silently slips through the wind-bent weeds ; 
The prairie-hen from beneath our feet 
Springs up in baste with swift wings’ beat, 
And iato the dark like a bullet speeds. 


Which way is east? which way is south? 
Is not to be-answered when dark as the mouth 
Of a red-lipped wolf the night shuts down 
(I look in vain for a star or light). 
Ladrone speeds on with dull-thud flight, 
His ears laid back in an anxious frown. 


The long grass breaks on my horse's breast 
As foam is dashed from the billow’s crest 
By a keen-prowed ship. 

I see it not, but I hear the whip 

On my stirrup shield, and fee] the rush, 
And spiteful lash of the hazel brush. 


The night grows colder. The wind again— 

Ah! what’s that? I pull at the rein, 

And turn my face to the blast. 

*Twas snow on my cheek! Ay, thick and fast 

The startled snows through the darkness leapt, 
As, maseed on the mighty North Wind's wing, 
Like an air-borne army’s rushing swing 

The awful shadow upon me swept. 

I bowed my head till the floating mane 

Of my panting horse warmed cheek again, 

And plunged straight into the night amain. 

* * . oO . . . 

Day came, and found me slowly riding on, 
With senses wrapped as in a chain, 

Through drifting deeps of snow Ladrone, 
Dumbly faithfal, plodded on, the rein 

Flung low upon his weary neck. 

I long had ceased to fear, or reek 

Of death by cold, or wolf, or snow, 

Bent grimly on my saddle-bow. 


My limbs were numb. I seemed to ride 
Upon some viewless rushing tide. 
My hands hung helpless at my side. 
The multitudinous trampling snows, 
With solemn, ceaseless, myriad din, 
Swept round and over me, Far and wide 
A roaring silence shut the senses in. 
Above me, through the hurtling clouds, 
The far sky, red with morning glows, 
Looked down at times-—and then was lost in shrouds. 


But were my tongue with poet's spell 
Aflame and free, I could not tell 
The tale of biting hunger—cold—the hell 
Of frenzied thoughts—that age-long night; 
How life seemed only in my brain—the wind, 
The foam-white breeze of wintry seas, 
That roared in wrath from left to right, 
Striking me helpless, deaf, and blind. 
* . . a * * 
The third morn broke upon my sight, 
Streamed through tle eastern window of the room 
(In which I woke, I. knew not how)— 
Broke radiant in an awful bloom, 
As though God smiled away the night. 
Like an eternal changelers sea 
Of burnished marble lay the plain, 
In dazzling, moveless, soundless waste, 
Horizon-girt without a stain! 


The air was still. No breath of sound 
Came from the vast expanse. 
The whole earth seemed to wait in trauce, 
In hushed, expectant silence bound. 
And, oh, the beauty of the ambient sky, 
Where glowed the herald banners of the king! 
And as I looked with famished eye, 
Lo! day came on me with a spring. 


Along the burnished billows of. the snow 
The sun shot golden glancing. beams ; 
Like flaming arrows from the bow 
They broke on every crest, and gleams 
Of radiant fire alit on every spire 
Along the great king’s pathway as he came, 
And clondless, soft, serene as May, 
Opened the jocund day. 


Hamiux Gagianp, 
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DRIFTS. 


Ye would not say, if one should 
wreathe her head 
With) fold on fold of misty, snowy 
lace, 
That she was grieving for some 
cherished grace 
Just vanished, or for some dear friend 
just dead. 


Then why, when suddenly great Na- 
ture weaves 
Some night about her brows a filmy 
crown, 
Whiter than lilies, softer than the 
down 
Of swans, why say, ye watchers, that 
she grieves ¢ 


Say, rather, Nature's thoughts, which 

we call flowers, 

Tired growing of their own sweet 
fairness, swift 

The 


downy drift, 


mother covered them with 


Saying, ‘Sleep till I wake you with 
soft showers.” 
Locy E. Tia.rv. 


A CHRONIC TENDENCY OVERCOME. 

Manv persons are troubled with a chronic tendency 
to constipation. They are of bilious temperament. 
The complaint to which they are subject, though easily 
remediable by judicious treatment, is in many cases 
aggravated by a resort to drastic purgatives and chol- 


Beginning of a New Volume. 


A Superb Holiday Number. 


NO CONTINUED ARTICLES OR STORIES, 





WITH 
SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING 


A PAGE PLATE IN COLOR. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 76, No. 451), 
CONTAINS: 


The Vicar. A Poem. 
By Wixturop M. Praxp. Illustrated with Ten Dra./- 
ings (including frontispiece) by Epwin A. Anpey ; 
Old Garden 
By F. W. Bursiwes, F.LS. 
tious by ALrrep Parsons; 


Flowers. 
With Eleven Illustra- 


Precious Stones in the United States. 
By Georor F. Kunz. With a Beautiful Full-page 
Plate of Gems Printed iu Colors ; 
Annie Laurie. A Story. 
By Exvizaperu Stoarr Pugces. Illustrated by C. 8. 
ARKINUART ; 


Captain Santa Claus. An Army Christ: 

mas Story. 

By Captain Cuarues Kina, U.S.A. 
tratious by R. F. Zoesaum ; 


With Three Illus- 


His Day in Court. A Story. 
By Cuances Eeuert Cxappock. With Fuur I)lustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost; 





agogues. As the human stomach and bowels are lined 
with a delicate membrane, and not with vuicanite, 
they cannot stand prolonged drenching with such 
medicines without serious injury. Nothing restores 


and counteracts an habitual tendency to constipation 
80 effectually as Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Its 
laxative effect is gentle and progressive. It neither 
convulses nor weakens the intestines, and its effects 
are unaccompanied by griping pains. It arouses the 
liver when the organ is slugyish. promotes digestion, 
and encourages appetite aud sleep. For fever and 
ague, kidney troubles, nervous complaints,and incipient 
rheumatism, it is incomparable. Take a wineglass 
before meals, and see how svon you will relish it.— 
{[Adv.} 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL: TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at all 
seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. Brown 
& Sons, on the wrapper.—[Adv.] 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 

Tue Great Pain Revikver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels, or side, Colic, Diarrhea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adv.]} 


THE ENGINEERING AND BUILDING RECORD. 
(Established 1877.) For Engineers, Architects, Con- 
tractors. Published in New York, Saturdays, $4 yearly. 
—[Adv.) ey hae 


Tue most efficacious stimulants to excite the appetite 
are Aneostcza Bitrers, prepared by Dr. J. G. B 
Siegert & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article.—{ Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 


“inja.”” A Virginia Christmas Story. 
By Amuéuse Rives. Wath Four Illustrations by Frep- 
ERIC DIRLMAN ; 


Craddock’s Heldest. A Sketch. 
By Frances Courtenay Bayior. With Fuur Illus- 
trations by Frepexiok BaRNArp ; 
Five O’clock Tea. 


By Wititam Dean Howk.ts. 
tions by C. S. Remnuart; 


A Farce. 
With Two Illustra- 


Pauline Paviovna. A Dramatic Poem. 
By Tuomas Baitey Aupriou. With Two Illustrations 
by C. S. Reinuarr; 


The Convict’s Christmas-Eve. 
By Witt Cargveton. 
GaUL; 


A Poem. 
With an Illustration by Gituert 


Another Way. A Poem. 


By Anverw Lane; 


Anthony of Padua. A Poem. 
By Harner Lewis Braviey. With Full-page Eu- 
gravings after MuxiLvo ; 


From Heinrich Heine. 
By Witttam Brack; 


A Poem. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georer Wiiitam Curtis. 
The ‘‘Easy Chair” in a New Dress.—A Rosary of 
Memory Told Before the Christmas Fire.—‘t Merry 
Christmas to All!” 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiam Dean Howes. 
A Final Criterion on the “ Unity of Taste."—The Ugly 
-and the Beautiful.—‘tSome Things of Beauty are 
Sometimes Joys Forever.”—Shall We be True to 
Art, or True to Life? Burke Says Life. —“‘ The Stand- 
ard of the Arts in Every Man’s Power.”—The Ideal 





When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. — 


{Adr.] 


Brate’s Pitts.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic | 
ay Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. ‘ieee 
—[Ade.} - 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH, 25c. a bottle. —(Adv.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


Grasshopper; the Friends of this Type. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuagtes Dupiey Warner. 
Including a Humorous Contribution from Marx 
‘Twawn, and a Vaudeville, entitled “‘Shot Thro’ the 
Head,” by Evwarp Everett Hare, with Seven Il- 
lustrations by C. J. Taynor. 





Literary Notes. 


By Laurenosr Hurron. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE...................0005 $4 00 
EUR REE IS) WMI 6 oes wscenniswereccsccaseee 4 00 
LAs CE A 4 | | ee 400 


2 00 
Remittances should be made by Post - office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, | 


PER PROFIT & SAMPLES FRED: 

CENT to men canvassers tor Dr. Scoft's 
Genuine Electric Belts, Brushes, &c 

Lady agents wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. 
Write at once for terms. Dr. Scott, 842 B'way, N. Y 




















When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

t#” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of between three and four thousand volumes, will 
| be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 





Publixhed by HARPER & & BROTHERS, New York, 
MUSICAL, 0 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


128 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


INSTRUCTION FREE UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 
DIRECTOR: Monsieur JACQUES BOUHY. 


ep > 
NGING. 


Madame + I'Mul ‘SKA 
Miss RIRC DE GRISWOLD, 
oy FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Monsieur JACQUES’ BOUHY, 
Mr. CHRISTIAN FRITSCH 
2. nee eee” 
Mr. F. Q. DULCKEN. 
3. OPERA. 
mena BOUHY. 
4. ELOCUTION. 
F. F. MACKAY. 
5. ENSEMBLE. 
Monsieur BOUHY. 
6. SOLFEGGIO. 
Madame C. BORNEMANN, 
Signor ALBERTO FRANCELLI, 
Herr FRED. RUMPF. 
7. STAGE DEPORTMENT. 
Monsieur MAMERT BIBEYRAN. 


8. FENCING. 
Monsieur REGIO SENAC. 
9. IFALIAN,. 
PIETRO CIANELLI. 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Besides many other velusiite feataven, it contains 
A Dictionary _ 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and shical Di 000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I/lustra- 
° tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





ALL BANKERS AND MERCHANTS 
Ink and Pencil Erasers, 
With eg mes 


mer, and Letter 
ined. 






The most useful desk implement ever introduced. 
By Mail, prepaid, for 60 Cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A- USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HULIN’S NEW AMSTERDAM 


FOUNTAIN PEN, 






Warranted 14 Karat Gold. Reduced to $1.25 until 
January ist. By mail prepaid. 
J. 8. HULIN, 411 Broadway, N. W. 


FSTERBROOK’S S358 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 883, 161, 









For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
Works: Camden, N. 1. 26 John Sts New York. 





LORID A SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge, 
ea district unexcelled for fruit an 
vegetables, with delightful climate, is a fast-mail 
station on the No uth Railway Trunk 
ine, 80 miles south of wins grantee end has a come 
plete system of water works and sewerage. An ex- 
cellent hotel is now open. Lots for sale on reasonable 
terme. Address SEVILLE CO. pee, - 
MASON YOUNG, President, 88 | as Walt 
R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas. 








VOLUME XXXL, NO. 1615. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
"a £'°°/ REMEDIES 


eS. DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Cutioura Renenrss. 

Curioura Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cawae. 

Courioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Coricura Soap, an ongeiee Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating 8 in diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oil skin, Curtouga 
Remepies are the great a beantifiers, 

Sold _ everywhere. rice, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c. ; Reso.ivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dive 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

@7- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TINE. with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Corioura MepioateD Soar. 
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PIANO CoBO N MASS. 


~The aoe of Song.” 


We welcome every true effort to introduce into 
our families and schools the ministry of Song. Un 
the hurry of business life, in the eager conflict for 
wealth and fame, in the overthrow of heart-work 
for hand and head-work characterizing the age, we 
need something to awaken that imagination which 
touches and makes the heart beat, which lifts the 
soul up from the fixedness of space and things into 
the infinitude of its own emotions and sentiments, 
and awakens yearnings for a higher home. Such 
is clearly the p _——- of this popular Collection of 
Songs. No didactic order is pu¥sued. No attempt 
at systemizing is indulged in. ing is as 
free as the winds among the summer leaves. On 
one page is Bonnie Doon and facing it a Christmas 
Carol—on another page is Robin Adair and then 
Hail Columbia. This seeming — ee the 
work more attractive. Indeed, takin Number 
in the order of its pages is v muc “i e taking 
a Spring walk. Nowa dandelion smiles from the 
—, anon an anemone nods in the wind—here a 

iverwort looks up with timid sweetness, and there 
a blood-root more boldly catches the eye,—while 
sunlight and oy! sweep over the meadows and 
frolic a hag forest. To every household it 
may conch, th 


FRANKLIN SQUARE * 
SONG COLLECTION 


will prove a blessing; and to many of us will it 
often recall the sweet ballads which a mother sang. 
before her lips were hushed in death, the sounds 
coming back to us from another world with an in- 
finite tenderness, as though angels were striving to 
enrich and prolong the strain.—£. E, Hi, bee, D. D., 
State Superintendent Public Instruétion, Penna. 

Four Nos. each containing 200 Songs and Hymns 
on 184 pages—making 800 in all—have thus far 
been issued. — ae My to any address: 

Boards, 60 Cts.; Cloth, $1.00. 
aa Send 
Bookse 








postal po for full contents. Soid by all 
liers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, 
or may be ordered by mail direct from the Publish- 


ets, Harper & Brothers, New York. 





¢CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE 





Pree, $85.00 


It Stans at the Head! 
20,000 in daily 
use 


For printed matter, etc., address 





— THE MOsT:— 
Practical, 
Durable 
and Rapid 


WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, and 
Family. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


New York Branch, 237 Broadway. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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80 hy Ba that aan . He boo po drinked ll I umber ful =e Extract Tand 
in this the same delicious h g doth made her wo! — Will leton 

\ “* Full of of genuine wit "—Rev. O. H. Tifony ae. * Saas 0 ok renee Ciimat humor."—#on. 
8.5. Cox, 4.C. “Itisan vangel of the keenest wittiest, and t sarcasm on the 

) ar tenel fashion.”—Luth ob ver, ly arvusing book." —Rose Elisabeth 
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.» 860 to EEK rude (b er ascopeul 
Apply to HUBBARD. Boe PHILADELPHIA or oe NSAS CITY. 
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Frauds in Porous Plasters. 





Those who cannot originate, imitate, 
and all so-called Porous Plasters are only 
fraudulent imitations of ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, be certain 
not only to ask for 


“ A LLCOCK’S,” 


but look well at the Plaster and see 
that this 


MARK. 





is on every one. None are gennine 
without it. 


ao “SANITAS? === 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwellings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

““SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasaut preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 

“SSANITAS” Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of ‘‘Sanitax,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 





“SANITAS” Disinfecting Oil, for fumigatine 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


"Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &e,, &c. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“* \ PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” ; 
“SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 


He = Rich Holiday Gifts. x 
DIAMONDS and WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry. 


and Silverware, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, Benedict Building, 171 
Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


BENEDICT’S TIME, * 


Established 1821, 








FESO'S CURE BOR 
BURES WHERE ALL ELS! LS 
Tastes good. Use 


CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
ay life.—A. H. DOWELL, 

itor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is P1so’s RE FOR 
ConsuMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 





to $8 a Gey. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
etTzn’s Sarery Rein Hoives Co., Holly, Mich. 
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CARPETS. 








Newest and Latest Styles Now 
Displayed. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS, 
AXMINSTERS, 





ROYAL WILTONS. 


Antique, Persian, and Indian 
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at—er—the decisions.” 





INITIATED. 


He. “I trust that the inclemency of the weather does not prevent you froin enjoying the sport 


But I thought they kicked foot-ball ?” 


They used to, years ago. Nowadays they—er—kick each other, and—er— 





MOST USEFUL 





ACCEPTABLE 





PRESENT 











It is not usually the very expensive gift that is most prized or the most 


The article of daily use, constantly reminding one of the thoughtful- 
ness of the giver, even though it be inexpensive, often gives more genuine 
pleasure, and is far more highly esteemed than the costly gift. 

As the.season of “Girr Maxine” approaches, we desire to suggest as 
a most appropriate present to a gentleman, and an article which no gen- 
tleman who shaves can fail to appreciate and enjoy, 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING ST 


THIS EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE contains 
all of those rich and lasting qualities which have 
made our “GrNUINE YANKKE” SuHavina Soap 
famous for fifty years. Delicately scented with 
finely selected Attar of Roses. Each Stick in a 
neat Wood Case, covered with Red Morocco 
Leatherette. Vrry Portastr. INDISPENSA- 
BLE TO TRAVELLERS. A most acceptable 


Holiday Present. 


A CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 
FOR ALL WHO SHAVE. 


If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps, they will be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of 
price in stamps or curreney, as follows: WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 
cents; GENUINE YANKEE SOAP, 15 cents; WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED 
BARBERS’ SOAP—In Packages of 6 cakes, convenient for Toilet use, by 
mail, 40 cents. Its Purity, Delicate Perfume, and Delightfui Emollient Prop- 
erties render this SOAP invaluable for the Toilet and Bath, for which it is 
extensively used. There is nothing better to prevent and cure “Chapped 


Hands.” 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 


(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester.) Established 1840, 
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French Ganzes and Tissues, ) 


THE RICHEST 


Satins, Silks, and Velvets 
FOR WEDDING, EVENING, 


RECEPTION COSTUMES. 
12628 Cheol Sr 
Ahiladel phia 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 


Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. Au- 
nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate 
ful."—See “* Medicai Press,” “* Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Baren Liebig’s 
Siguature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “* Baron Liebig” having been largely used by 
dealers with no connection with Baron Liebig, 
the public are informed that the Liebig Company 
alone can offer the article with Baron Liebig’s 
guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers, and Chemists. Sole agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 














The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voi , Same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War picturea. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edgea, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
Instrated Circnlar to : 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


NO'TICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St.Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book eont to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
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perusal of which can be 











THE STAR TOBOGGAN 


Adopted as the club standard because the best. The 
moet stylish Toboggans made. Send 25 cents for 
“The Toboggan,” giving full information about the 
sport, how to build and manage slides. Price-list of 
Toboggan and general Athletic Goods mailed upon 
application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison St., Chicago. 241 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Bille of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any A- of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 





, ao. Post 
237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stam Send 
for Price List of Outfits, to 
J, F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
German 8t., Baltimore, Md. 





ELEGANT AGATE XMAS GIFTS. 


Buckskin and Stone Indian Relics, Minerals, and Fos- 
sils. Great variety. Large catalogue free. 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T, 
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ADVICE TO THE HEAD BOY. 





VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1615. 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 
United States. 





CAUTION. 





Uncie Sam. “See ’ere, Carlisle, jes. see if you can’t injuce the boys, this term, ter dew more 
work, and talk a . leetle | less.” 











| ONLY WHEN Hh LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY * eal 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


Which hardens and tH ee the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BRE beantifies and preserves 
the EET Hi, from youth to old 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


gy CURE DEAF 


Pecx’s vim Improvep — - 
Ear Deums 
SJ th 








” EARL & WILSON 'S 
LINEN | 2 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 





m ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
‘auc tion. Conversation, music, even 

a) whispers heard pie Send for 
illustrated book with nee ae 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
Mention 7 pape: r 








| broadway, New York. 





We give to every purchaser the 
privilege of RETURNING THE MA- 
CHINE within thirty days if not 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 


—_ REMINCTON 


1 
Ny 
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Senp ror ILLvstRaTED PAMPHLET 





339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Linen papers and Typewriter supplies of all kinds. 


—SPENCERIAN 


i 








/SOZODONT, 


Standard Typewriter, | 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


a ) Af world — 
| tacks or nails. 


All genuine packages bear the name of 
the Manufacturers on the labels, CROSSE 
(& BLACK WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Square, London. 


TTA Ty? | 

0.0. GUNTHER SONS 
e 8 
Are now offering at moderate prices | 
all the latest Novelties in | 
FURS. | 


THE QUEEN 
OF TABLE WATERS. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


C.C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturér at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 


VwuRAR 
KNABE 
| PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, ‘ad Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


























184 FIFTH AVENUE, New Yor 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention, 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
list sent upon application to persons making them- 
| selves known to the house. 


Paillard's 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


y play selections from all the | 
Stand ord and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Price- 
list to 


‘M.J.PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, Ne New York City. 























(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SW ITZERLAND.) 


| W.L DOUGLAS | 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 





pele CC Ta Ce) env SLORY shows that the world’s 
Ss f ll PS 4 material progress depends 
hs) j a. upon the combination of op- 

Wj portunities offered and in- 

telligence ready to perceive 
the opportunity at the au- 
spicious moment. The op- 
portunity may appear to pre- 
sent itself in advance of the 
conditions essential to suc- 
cess ;. but the man of destiny 
comes “when the conditions 
are united, and by turning 
them to account marks anoth- 
er step in. the progress of 
the race. The Isthmus of 
Suez seemed to present an 
opportunity for facilitating 
the movements of commerce many ages ago. Six hundred years 
before Christ the Egyptians cut a.canal through it, which was 
available so long a8 ships were propelled by oars. But when 
oars were laid aside, the dangerous navigation of the Red Sea 
made the canal useless, and the sands of the desert soon choked it. 

Ages went by, but it was not until steam became the chief 
means for navigating the seas that the great opportunity arrived- 
for making the Isthmus of Suez a necessity to commerce. At the 
proper time the men and the means appeared, and the trade of the 
world went through a great revolution—a revolution so vast that 
the conduct. of the canal forms a question which enters into and 
disturbs the councils of the nations. The preliminary surveys 
were careful and exhaustive, and as one result the length of the 
Suez Canal was reduced to eighty-eight geographical miles; of 
this portion twenty-two miles lie through a cluster of lakes, leaving 
sixty-six miles for actual-excavation. Difficulties were naturally 
encountered, of which the chief were the withdrawal of native la- 
bor by the retirement of the Khedive from participation in the 
enterprise, and the difficulty of furnishing fresh water to the 30,000 
laborers employed. But the engineering problems to be solved in 
opening communication between two seas of practically the same 
level were quite within the scope of modern science. The amount 
of the excavations reached the sum of eighty millions of cubic 
yards, and including the breakwater at Suez and the artificial har- 
bor, Port Said, the sum total of expenses reached $100,000,000. 
Enlargements now in progress are intended to make the passage 
sufficient for steamers of the highest tonnage. The transit from 
sea to sea can be made in three days. Pecuniarily the Suez Canal 
has proved thoroughly successful. 

The good results obtained at Suez naturally gave increased stim- 
ulus to a similar but more arduous undertaking which has been 
under eonsideratiow for several centuries. We refer, of course, to 
the opening of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans across Central America. 

The shape of the long isthmus between Mexico and South Amer- 
ica naturally suggested an interoceanic canal, in some part of the 
isthmus, almost at the very outset of the Spanish conquest. Ex- 
ploration and investigation of the subject were so early and actively 
pursued that already in 1550 Gatvao, the Portuguese navigator, was 
able to present a work on this question pointing out four possible 
routes for a canal, of which two were those now actively pursued— 
those of Panama and Nicaragua. Aside from the fact that until 
this century the world’s commerce was hardly equal to meeting the 
interest on the investment required for this gigantic enterprise, 
one of the chief difficulties to be encountered in piercing the isth- 
mus lay in the very affluence of opportunities it seemed to offer. 
Each of the various possible routes seemed until recently to offer 
especial advantages, thus rendering it difficult to centre attention 
and capital on any one of them. 

The general public is probably not fully aware of the numerous 
surveying and exploring expeditions which have been directed to 
a solution of this important question during the past ages, and of 
the number of routes which have been suggested or explored. 


During the last one hundred years the idea has been actively be- © 


fore the mind of the civilized world. After a period of compara- 
tive quiet the subject was revived by England in 1779, when Lord 
Nrtson, then at the opening of his magnificent career, seized the 
mouth of the San Juan River, in Nicaragua, with a view to con- 
trolling the river and lake; which at that time, as now, offered the 
most feasible means for cutting a passage between the two oceans. 
Nxtson had hardly gone when an exploring expedition arrived at 
the same locality, despatched by the government of Spain. It is 
significant that the first serious attempts in recent times to pro- 
vide interoceanic communication should have been in Nicaragua, 
thus indicating that in the course of ages the public mind had ar- 
rived at a certain vague impression, that this is the spot nature has 
provided for the canal. 

The Spanish population in America having succeeded in throw- 
ing off the yoke of Spain, they began to turn their attention to this 
subject, with a view to enlisting foreign capital in its aid, and thus, 
while offering a great opportunity to the development of the 
world’s prosperity, to obtain for themselves some of the profits. 
Again it was the Nicaragua scheme that came to the front, the in- 
itiative being taken in 1823 by Lacerpa, President of Nicaragua. 
He brought the question before the Legislature of that republic, 
and not long after, the United States government was approached 
with a view to lending its co-operation practically by means of a 
treaty “securing the possession of the canal to the two nations.” 
Of course nothing came of this, as the concatenation of events that 
would force a slow, deliberate, and ponderous republic to act had 
not yet occurred. Without exactly formulating such an idea, our 
people preferred to wait, knowing that the question would “keep” 
until the action of foreign governments and capitalists might bring 
us to a realizing sense of the commercial and political possibilities 
of such a colossal enterprise. 

An the following year, 1826, Mexico made a casual exploration 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, while in 1828 the republic of 
Granada permitted Messrs. Ltoyp and Fatcongr to make a survey, 
with a view both to a roadway and a canal at Panama. The re- 
sults of this commission encouraged the King of the Netherlands 
to patronize a company for piercing the isthmus—a scheme which 
proved abortive, owing to political disturbances in Europe. Sev- 
eral other surveys occurred, but the most important phase of the 
question arrived when in 1844 Louis Puruiepr authorized a survey 
of the Isthmus at Panama; in the same year Nicaragua granted a 
concession to a Belgian company, and this failing of results, an 
attempt was made to have Prince Louis Napotgon Bonaparte, then 
a prisoner at Ham, liberated in order to accept a concession to 
carry out the Nicaragua plan. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the Suez Canal should have been executed when he was Emperor. 

It is easy to explain the failure of all these attempts to open 
communication between the two oceans, on the ground that the 
propitious hour had not yet arrived. But at the same time it must 


be evident that all these surveys were essential as preliminaries to 
a satisfactory solution of a somewhat difficult problem. It is, how- 


‘ever, a remarkable fact—a fact indicative as well of the practical 


side of our people—that the United States were the last to enter 
this field, although one would suppose their interests to have been 
at least on a par with those of England and France. It is true 
that our government commissioned Mr. Cuartes Bippix to obtain 
a eencession from Colombia for a railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama, but the scheme failed of the approval of President Jacx- 
son, which, under a President of his arbitrary disposition, was tan- 
tamount to defeat. It was not until the acquisition of California 
that our people became fairly aroused to the paramount interests 
we had in an interoceanic canal in Central America. The trans- 
continental railways were as yet enterprises of the dim fiiture, and 
in any case could not entirely supersede the water communication 
on the highways that nature has provided. About the same time 
the evident aims of Great Britain to obtain a foothold in Central 
America that would infringe the Monroe Doctrine aroused suspi- 
cion and alarm. The latter phase of this question resulted in the 
famous Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, in which our statesmen, as it would 
appear, did not act with their accustomed firmness and astuteness, 
the consequences being that our government is still hampered by 
conditions that might at present make it difficult for such a canal 
to be constructed under its direction, and practically forcing the 
undertaking into private hands, so far as concerns a passage 
through Nicaragua. There are many, however, who have examined 
the subject, and who consider the treaty practically obsolete.” As 
regards the former cause of the renewed interest exhibited in the 
subject on the part of the United States, it first showed itself by 
the obtaining of a fresh concession in 1849 from New Granada 
for an overland route by rail. Curiously the earliest sitvey under- 
taken by the United States for the railway was at the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, which can only be accounted for on the ground of its 
being more. accessible to the United States, for the distance from 
ocean to ocean is there greater than the Panama route, which was 
eventually adopted. 

The railway was completed in 1855; but it could only be a 
temporary expedient at best, to aid the movement of the pioneers 
who exploited the gold-fields of California; and the question of a 
canal was never lost sight of. The ‘‘ Hisk-Sktva” convention, a 
treaty concluded in 1849 between our Minister in Nicaragua and 
that government, but not ratified by the United States, immedi- 
ately suggested a company styled the “American Atlantic and 
Pacific Ship-canal Company,” including such shrewd capitalists 
as Commodore CorNnELiIvs VANDERBILT. They obtained a valuable 
concession, and despatched Colonel O. W. CuiLps with able col- 
laborators to make a careful survey. This was accomplished in 
a painstaking and scientific manner, and the line leading from the 
mouth of the-Rio Lajas to Brito on the Pacific was recommended. 
The report of Colonel Cxinps was carefully examined by able 
American and English authorities, and accepted as the proper 
route for such a canal. But before the requisite funds could be 
obtained the invasion of Nicaragua by the iniquitous expedition 
of General Wacker caused such suspicion that the government of 
that republic revoked its concession. 

It is characteristic of the importance of this question, and the 
difficulty then existing as to the right spot on which to fix, that 
several other expeditions were undertaken at that time, efforts in 
that direction continuing until the opening of our civil war. It is 
not within our scope to give full details about these enterprises 


or to mention more than two or three. A wealthy New-Yorker, © 


Mr. Freperick M. Ke.iry, commissioned Colonel Mortimer to ex- 
plore the route suggested by Humpotpt. There was a preposter- 
ous legend that the aborigines had navigated their primitive craft 
from ocean to ocean by an artificial stream called the Raspadura 
Canal. Mr. KELiey sent out no less than four expeditions, of 
which the expenses, to the amount of $125,000, were paid out of 
his own pocket. The results were to indicate the feasibility of a 
ship-canal up the Atrato and the Truando in Colombia, thence 
reaching the Pacific by a tunnel, 12,250 feet in length, through the 
mountains, the total route to be seventy-five miles long, and the 
estimated cost $135,000,000. Mr. Ketiry then caused surveys to 
be made by Colonel Torren for a sea-level canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, the result in this case being to point out emphatically 
at that time the very obstacles which, among other difficulties, 
threaten to swamp the canal now being excavated on that isthmus, 
viz., the Chagres River and the Culebra Mountain. A tide-level 
canal was therefore pronounced highly inexpedient. It is singu- 
lar, to say the least, that M. pz Lesseps and his company deliber- 
ately ignored the great experience of Mr. Krttey when they were 
discussing the question of undertaking the canal. 

One would suppose the explorations made thus far to have been 
sufficient to indicate -the routes that could and could not be at- 
tempted with profit. And yet, besides the seven or eight attempts 
made to find a way in the direction of the Atrato River, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, still another exploration was urider- 
taken by English contractors in 1852, at the instigation of Dr. 
CuLLEn, who conceived the idea that a ship-canal could be profita- 
bly made between Caledonia Bay and the Gulf of San Miguel, east 
of Panama. The report of Mr. Gispornk, their surveyor, induced 
the United States government to commission Lieutenant Srrain, 
with twenty-seven men, to make a careful exploration of the new 
line suggested. The record of his expedition, of which the cele- 
brated Major WintHRoP was a member, forms one of the most in- 
teresting and thrilling episodes in the annals of travel, and showed 
conclusively the utter impossibility of accepting the CULLEN scheme. 

The government of the United States had now become fully 
aroused to the importance of a ship-canal between the two oceans, 
and of excluding European powers from its direction. Between 
1870 and 1875 our government sent out nine well-equipped expe- 
ditions to Central America, some of which we shall hereinafter con- 
sider more fully; the consensus of opinion reached by our able 
and indefatigable explorers was in favor of the Nicaragua route. 

During all this time the French, with the exception of the per- 
functory survey by GaRELLa, and an equally unreliable examina- 
tion by M. pe Puypr, both at the Isthmus of Darien, had done 
nothing toward this project, until MM. L. N. B. Wyse and Récivus 
seriously entered on the purpose of obtaining a concession from 
Colombia in 1876. They fixed on the Panama route, making no 
explorations elsewhere, and only the most limited and insufficient 
surveys at Panama. Evidently their purpose was merely to ob- 
tain a concession which they could sell at a round profit. It is 
not our concern here to enter into a discussion of the merits of 
the Panama Canal, since M. pk Lesseps and his company pur- 
chased the concession of MM. Wysx and Réctus, and began opera- 
tions on the isthmus. What they have done and propose to do is 
before the world. 

As we have seen, since 1849 American efforts have been per- 
sistent and thorough to solve the problem of the isthmus; and 
frequent interchanges of ideas, treaties, and concessions between 
the governments and citizens whose interests are most deeply in- 


volved have kept the question alive, and brought it nearee and 
nearer to a satisfactory solution. The tendency of American ex- 
ploration has been to point unmistakably to the route across 
Nicaragua as the one in which nature has kindly combined the 
most facilities for uniting the waters of the two oceans. We are 
not ignorant of the advantages claimed for the marine railway 
proposed by the late Captain Eaps across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. As no such scheme has ever been put to a practical 
test—such trifling attempts as the transportation of small galleys 
across short distances by the aid of large armies in ancient times 


_ affording no criterion for the movement of ships weighing ten 


thousand tons a hundred miles—that stupendous sclieme can 
neither be pronounced possible nor impossible, being still in a 
purely experimental stage. But even were the Eaps ship-railway 
an inviting engineering problem, which ship-builders, ship-owners, 
and ship-captains and underwriters declare it is not, the fact that 
the working expenses of railways amount to from 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. of the gross receipts renders such a marine railway 


- undesirable: the final test of such an undertaking being, “* Does it 


pay?” 

But of canals the world has had sufficient experience, and it is 
easily possible for intelligent engineers to arrive at approximate 
estimates on such a question, provided the preliminary surveys are 
as thorough and conscientious as those which have led up to the 
acceptance by the people of the United States of the route across 
the republic of Nicaragua. 

The first thoroughly scientific and satisfactory survey of the 
Nicaragua route was made in 1872 and 1873 by Commander Cuxs- 
TER HatrieLp and Commander E. P. Lutt. They fixed on the line 
between Greytown, on the Caribbean Sea, vid Lake Nicaragua, to 
Brito, on the Pacific. With some modifications, this has been sub- 
stantially the route accepted by later survevs. Indeed, the Lake 
of Nicaragua offers such superlative advantages over every other 
route across Central America that every survey across Nicaragua 
naturally includes that as well as the deep waters of the San Juan 
River, the essential part of the question, so far as concerns the 
Nicaragua route, beitig as to the most available point for connecting 
the lake with the Pacific. This is rendered evident by the fact 
that Commander LULL was able to indicate no less than nine dis- 
tinct routes by which this purpose could be effected, although his 
final preference was for the two lines vid the Lajas and vid the 
Rio del Medio. 

After the United States government had completed this exhaust- 
ive series of explorations from Colombia to Mexico, President 
Grant designated a commission to consider all these plans and 
present a report as to the one most to be commended for adoption. 
The gentlemen composing this commission were Commodore (new 
Admiral) Danixt Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; C. P. 
Patterson, Esq., Superintendent of the Coast Survey; and Major- 
General A, A. Humpureys, Chief of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. Here certainly was a board abundantly competent to 
render an authoritative opinion. Their report said in brief: 
“The route known as the Nicaragua route.... possesses, both 
for construction and maintenance of a canal, greater advantages, 
and offers. fewer difficulties from engineering, commercial, or 
economical points of view, than any one of the other routes 
shown to be practicable.” 

In 1884 a treaty was concluded with Nicaragua, by virtue of 
which that government empowered the United States to build an 
interoceanic canal at such point in the territory of Nicaragua as 
might seem most expedient. For various reasons, but chiefly 
owing to possible complications arising out of the ambiguous 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to which we have already alluded, the Senate 
declined to ratify this convention. But while it was yet under 
consideration President ARTHUR authorized a survey to make fur- 
ther rectifications in the route outlined by Commander Lutt, which, 
in the words of Mr. CHANDLER, Secretary of the Navy, was “ under- 
stood to be substantially that already selected.” 

. The officer happily designated to perform this important duty 
was the well-known Civil Engineer Mr. A. G. Menocat, U.S.N., 
who had already made a survey for the canal in 1880. He prompt- 
ly responded to the commands of the Department, and was ac- 
companied by Mr. Peary, Civil Engineer, U.S.N., and Ensign W. 
I. Cuambers, U.S.N. At a later date the party was re-enforced by 
the arrival of Passed Assistant Surgeon Branprorp, who was able 
to make careful observations of the climate. Proceeding by 
way of Panama, and entering Nicaragua at Corinto, on the Pacific 
side, the United States surveyors were hospitably received by 
President Carprnas, who cordially placed every facility at their 
disposal for carrying out the objects of the expedition. Although 
a final survey is about to be made in order to assure the public of 
the thoroughness with which the routes have been examined, yet 
it is hardly likely that any except trifling variations from the 
reports of Commander Lutit and Mr. Menocat will be reached. 
One of those two routes will be accepted as the one to be fol- 
lowed by the company of American capitalists which has been 
formed to bring this enterprise to a practical and speedy solution. 

‘In the report submitted by Mr. Menocat in 1886, while follow- 
ing the main lines submitted by Commander Luit, he makes sev- 
eral modifications which seem to simplify the: problem and add to 
its feasibility. In the first place, he settles the question, hitherto 
in doubt, as to the points between the Pacific and Lake Nicaragua 
by definitely locating the lake entrance of the canal at the mouth 
of the Rio Lajas; he reduces the distance from 180.76 miles to 
169.8 miles, and the length of the actual cuttings required from 
61.7 miles to 40.3 miles, and by raising the summit level three feet 
increases it from 102 miles to 144.8 miles—a wonderful ad- 
vantage—while he reduces the number of locks from twenty-one 
to seven, or possibly eight; by these modifications he is also able 
to reduce the time required for a ship to pass from ocean to 
ocean from thirty-seven hours to thirty hours. It should be 
added that since the previous surveys the increased size of 
ships and the experience obtained at the Suez Canal have led 
to enlarged measurements in the proposed depth and width of 
the prism of the canal, which is a most fortunate circumstance, 
for if the original proportions had been followed, the canal would 
now be subjected to the necessity of enlargement at great expense, 
which has been the case with the Suez Canal. Although the 
treaty failed of ratification, it resulted, as we see, in a very impor- 
tant and most valuable survey, which was so satisfactory, coming 
as it did at a time when the projectors of the canal of Panama 
found it necessary to add largely to their capital, and postpone 
several years the date assigned for the completion of that under- 
taking, that it led to the formation of a responsible association of 
experienced capitalists. They discerned that the time had tome 
for the United States to build the canal, in the only really feasible 
location, before Germany or England should step in, and by so do- 
ing greatly delay or complicate a scheme that it is the legitimate 
destiny of America to accomplish and control. This association 
or syndicate, conscious of the approval of the country in undertak- 

‘(Continued on page 892.) 
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ing this great national task, asks nothing from our government, 
but naturally expects friendly sympathy and moral support. In 
proof of its responsibility and determination it has secured a 
concession from the government of Nicaragua allowing a period 
of three years within which to commence operations, and a grant 
of one million acres of land. The people of Nicaragua show a 
wise foresight in offering us these advantages, which should meet 
with cordial acceptance on our part. ' 

In view of the interests involved, and the paramount importance 
of such a vast undertaking to our people, the following concise 
statement of the plans accepted as a basis for the world’s great 
interoceanic canal is presented for general information. 

The passage is to be entirely through the territory of Nicaragua, 
excepting in a limited portion of the eastern division, where, by a 
recent revision of the boundary lines, Costa Rica is admitted to 
claim the southern bank of the river at a spot where it will be 
available for the movement of ships. But by a convention now 
under consideration between those two republics, Costa Rica agrees 
to accept all the conditions granted to the American company now 
engaged in building this canal. The boundary questions in issue 
have by common agreement been left to the arbitration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In any case the question offers no insu- 
perable difficulties, and can in no event delay the construction of the 
canal. Both Nicaragua and Costa Rica are naturally interested in 
seeing it a speedy success. The summit level of the canal above 
the mean sea-level is 110 feet; the exact distance from sea to sea is 
precisely 169.8 miles, and of this only 39.98 miles are to be actual 
cutting or excavation, leaving nearly 130.82 miles to be navigated 
on Lake Nicaragua and the river San Juan—an enormous ad- 
vantage, and one which, owing to the size of Lake Nicaragua and 
the adjoining Lake Managua, makes this advantage permanent. 
The summit level is to be reached by three locks, or possibly four 
locks, from the Atlantic, and four from the Pacific. There are 
some who are strongly opposed to a ship-canal with locks. M. bE 
LessEps is a prominent example, and he therefore undertook a 
tide-level passage at Darien, contrary to the opinion of some of 
the ablest explorers in Central America and of so famous an engi- 
neer as Sir Jonn HawksHaw. But a candid examination of the 
subject in this connection must show that no valid objections can 
exist against the employment of locks, at least so far as regards 
the Nicaragua Canal. Locks have been so often employed, that 
there is really no reason against them in this case, except as to 
the necessary supply of water and the dimensions which are re- 
quired in order to admit the large ships now constructed. - As to 
the former objection, it can be positively stated that it has no 
force here. Lake Nicaragua has a surface area of 2600 square 
miles, and a water-shed of quite 8000 square miles, and it has a 
mean flow of 1,272,153,600 cubic feet per diem: clearly here is 
water enough to supply a thousand locks. As to the second ob- 
jection, it is sufticient to reply that if ships can be floated across 
France and Scotland by lock canals, assuredly it is not for us who 
laid the electric cable across the Atlantic, and swung the Brooklyn 
Bridge across space, to hesitate about constructing locks for ships. 
Vessels trading to Liverpool, London, Antwerp, or Havre enter 
the inner port through locks, and have again to pass these locks 
when they proceed to sea. The Jocks of the Nicaragua Canal 
offer no serious difficulties. 

Already, as the occasion arrived, the device has also come for 
meeting the unusual extent of these locks. The length ef the 
lock chambers is 650 feet and the width 65 feet—dimensions 
capable of admitting every ship afloat, including the Great 
Eastern, No.3, which may be divided into two locks, will be cut 
out of solid rock, but the others are to have timber and concrete 
foundations, and the cavities as they may occur will be filled with 
concrete. The real question to solve in regard to these locks is 
the gates, which are of exceptional size. Fortunately Engineer 
Prary has invented a rolling gate, combining strength with light- 
ness as well as facility in opening and shutting. The lower part 
of the gate consists of a water-tight compartment, in which shift- 
ing water ballast acts to aid both in raising and lowering the gate, 
while the moving force employed is hydraulic. The gate moves 
on rails above the floor of the lock. This admirable invention has 
simplified the construction of this enterprise. 

The character of the Nicaragua Ship-canal can be better under- 
stood if we consider it as represented by three divisions—the first 
or eastern, the middle, and the western divisions. The first begins 
at Greytown, on the Caribbean Sea, at the mouth of the San Juan 
River, and extends to the valley of the Arroyo de las Cascades—a 
distance of 19.48 miles. This part, consisting entirely of exeava- 
tions, but having lagoons on the line which will much reduce the 
labor and expense, together with the adjoining part of the middle 
division, is the portion which required the especial attention of 
Mr. Mrnocat in making his final report. The scenery here is of 
magnificent character, the hills and valleys clothed with dense 
forests of lofty hard-wood trees, or groves of palm undulating in 
the genial trade-winds of the Caribbean, altogether a wilderness 
of superb grandeur and beauty. Here it was that the expedition 
encamped or made its toilsome way up the currents of the various 
streams it was necessary to explore. 

It was the design of Commander Lut to dig a canal from the 
point now selected for a dam, nearly parallel with the San Juan 
River, up to its junction with the Juanillo, and then make a straight 
excavation to Greytown. But Mr. Menocat’s plan, which is like- 
ly the one to be adopted, reduced both the excavations and the 
distance by throwing an embankment across the valley of the Rio 
San Francisco, thus causing a lake that may serve as a turnout or 
basin, witich is connected with the dam by a short canal on the 
west and by another canal on the east, reaching in a straigiit line 
to Greytown. It is Mr. Menocat’s plan which may be the one 
adopted. This section of the route, 19.48 miles in length, which 


is the most arduous, including in its brief extent 63 per cent. 


of the total amount of labor and 61 per cent. of the total es- 
timates of expense. Proceeding a distance of 61,000 feet across 
the alluvial plains and lagoons adjoining the sea, the canal begins 
to strike rising land, and is lifted 23 feet at lock No. 1; lock 
No. 2 raises it 27 feet; at lock No. 3 the canal enters.a rocky 
ridge, and in order to reach the summit level of the lake, the bed 
of this canal is raised at the spot 53 feet, by one or probably two 
locks, by a cutting hewn chiefly out of rock. This is the only 
really severe part of the enterprise, but offers no serious obstacle 
in view of the wonderful engineering facilities furnished by mod- 
ern science, f 

The middle section of the canal includes the navigable portion, 
which is by far the largest division, and is the chief reason for 
selecting this route in preference to any others. The San Juan 
River is navigable its entire length for vessels of light draught. 
There is a steamer now plying on Lake Nicaragua which eame from 
the United States. But between the Rio San Carlos and the sea its 
channel is somewhat devious and shifting, while above the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers there are four rapids. Happily the confor- 
mation of the hills at Ochoa, near the confluence of the San Juan 
and the San Carlos, is such es to enable the construction of a dam 
across the San Juan, which, with the aid of an embankment across 
the San Carlos, will raise the level of the river to that of the sum- 
mit level of the lake, allowing for a fall of three-quarters of an 
inch to the mile, and practically producing slack water. Another 
result will be to create a large basin that can serve forthe gathering 
of ships, where they may repair, and also facilitate their passing in 


opposite directions. The Suez Canal has suffered from insufficien- able. A glance at the conditions of the proposed canal must 
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cy of such facilities. This artificial lake, over eight miles long, will 
communicate directly with the eastern division of the canal. 

The dam will have a maximum depth of 51 feet, which is far 
less than the dams now being constructed in New York State and 
California, the Quaker Dam Bridge having a height of 277 feet, 
and the dam of San Mateo a height of 170 feet. Navigation being 
thus insured to the lake, no further difficulties occur until the lake 
is reached. From Toro Rapids to the lake the river is never less 
than 1000 feet wide, with a depth of 26 to 150 feet, requiring 
some dredging and rock-blasting. Across Lake Nicaragua, a dis- 
tance of 56.5 miles, a depth of 28 feet is obtained until within 
2400 feet of the Rio Lajas, the entrance to the western division ; 
there some dredging ana rock-blasting is:‘necessary. Ships may 
thus unobstructedly sail or steam from the Rio San Carlos up the 
broad waters of the San Juan, majestic forests or picturesque set- 
tlements on either hand, and here and there some old fort like Fort 
Castillo, and across the lovely inland sea whose lofty islands re- 
mind one of the Mediterranean between Sicily and Naples. Here 
the balmy breezes are full of health, and the weary crews may 
gain a few hours of repose between the raging billows of two 
oceans. 

At Rio Lajas we reach the western division of the Nicaragua 
Canal, which extends 17.27 miles from the western shore of the 
lake to Brito, on the Pacific. Ships from the Atlantic here grad- 
ually descend by four locks, and arrive in a snug haven. The 
depths of these locks will be respectively 26.4 feet, 29.7 feet, and 
29.7 feet, and for the last one a variable lift of 24.2 to 33.18 feet, 
in order to meet the state of the tide, which on the Pacific at this 
point has a mean rise and fall of 8.98 feet. Lock No. 4 will rest 
on solid rock, but the remaining three locks will be cut through 
strata of clay, gravel, and compact sand, presenting no special dif- 
ficulties. A number of inconsiderable streams intersect this por- 
tion of the line. The larger one, the Rio Grande, will be deflected 
into another channel, while it is proposed to carry the others under 
the canal, At the lower part of the canal ditches are intended to 
carry off the surface drainage. 

The entrance of the western division will be tunnel-shaped, 
widening’ at the mouth, in order to increase the capacity of the 
port. And this leads us to the important question of how provi- 
sion is to be made for affording safe and commodious ports at 
the entrances to the-eanal, In the days when Commodore Hot- 
Lins peppered the tiled roofs and waving palms of Greytown, that 
port was sufficiently deep for the navies of the world. But the 
silt from the San Juan has reduced the maximum depth to 21 feet 
within the bar. It is proposed to divert the San Juan into anoth- 
er channel near Greytown, and to carry out a jetty something over 
a mile on the east side of the port and anchorage, which must 
tend to deepen the port as well as to serve as a breakwater. 
A certain amount of preliminary dredging will necessarily be re- 
quired. As the tide ranges only about eighteen inches at Grey- 
town, no unusual difficulties exist at this end of the canal; at 
Brito, at the western terminus, quite a different formation ex- 
ists. Instead of being a low alluvial coast, the shores are bold, 
and a rocky headland on the east side affords partial protec- 
tion. It is proposed to build jetties on either side of the little 
bay, which will afford a snug, commodious haven, large enough 
for many ships to lie there protected from the storms. The canal 
is itself a harbor up to the lower lock. 

Such, in brief, is the proposed canal of Nicaragua. It is evi- 
dent that it-offers no unusual engineering problems or mechanical 
difficulties, and that the company which has undertaken to carry 
this great enterprise to a successful issue does not enter on the 
work without the most careful and exhaustive explorations made 
by men of tried experience and ability. The last survey, to revise 
the careful previous surveys, devoted ninety-five days of unremit- 
ting and laborious labor t6 an examination of the eastern division 
alone. There are enterprises of similar magnitude that have been 
undertaken with scarce twenty per cent. of similar examination of 
the entire route. 

The abundance of excellent timber to be obtained on the spot, 
with all the stone requisite for the purposes of the canal, simplifies 
the problem, together with the fact that inquiries on the subject 
indicate that the company can depend on obtaining at least 6000 
of the laborers required from Nicaragua and Costa Rica—men ac- 
customed to the climate. At the same time the climatic conditions 
are not such as to offer any serious obstacle to the selection of the 


Nicaragua route. The short distance the line extends through the - 


valley of the lower San Juan is the only portion of the canal which 
might suggest apprehension, the rainfall in that region continuing 
between seven and eight months, chiefly at night, and the soil being 
alluvial. But during the three months that the last surveying ex- 
pedition spent in the eastern division of the line, subject to every 
exposure and enduring every privation, while engaged in constant 
and laborious exertion, not one of the officers of the expedition 
was taken ill, and the natives attached to the commission suffered 
only from bruises attendant on severe manual labor under such 
conditions. 

In the middle and western divisions of the canal not only is the 
rainfall much less excessive, being limited to six months, but the 
temperature is rendered equable, not to say bracing, by the east 
and northeast trades which sweep across Nicaragua. There also 
oue leaves the jungle of the alluvial plains. On the Pacifie slope 
the climate is not only delightful, but salubrious. It is worthy of 
note that where the heaviest rainfall occurs along the route the 
rivers are of use to the canal, while it is least in the portion where 
the 8treams must be diverted into other channels. In order to 
facilitate the rapid construction of the canal a railroad has been 
included in the estimates from Greytown to the dam at Ochoa. 
Material will thence be transported along the River San Juan and 
across the lake to Rio Lajas, where the railroad will be resumed. 
Vast quantities of material will come to Brito from California. 
All material for construction can thus be rapidly moved. 

It is estimated by Mr. Menocat that the canal can be completed 
in six years, allowing one year for what the French call the instal- 
lation, or getting matters into shape and good order for breaking 
ground, There is not the slightest reason for doubting that under 
proper management the canal may be completed in seven years at 
the farthest. Owing to the ample supply of water-power, the route 
can be lighted with electricity at moderate cost, which is not an 
unimportant element in computing the time required for construc- 
tion. The estimates for this work, based on the former surveys, 
placed the probable cost of the canal at $65,722,147, inclusive of 
possible contingencies. The latest surveys of Mr. Menocat, in- 
stead of adding to this amount, have modified the plan of the east- 
ern division to such a degree as to reduce the former estimates 
$16,921,980. After the most careful surveys, taking intoeconsider- 
ation recent improvements in engineering, cost of plant, cost of 
railway, and in fact every detail, these last estimates therefore as- 
sume the cost of constructing the Nicaragua Canal at $48,800,167, 
including 25 per cent. for possible contingencies. It is hardly 
likely that, under proper management, anything can occur to carry 
the expense much beyond these figures. 

This may strike one at first thought as a great deal to pay for 
acanal, But to capitalists who are aware of the cost of modern 
enterprises, who see the German government expending not less 
than this amount for a canal that will enable a less important 
movement of ships to avoid the short distance around Denmark, 
and who are aware of the transcendent importance of this inter- 
oceanic passage, these estimates must appear exceedingly reagon- 
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show that it is capable of paying very large returns on the capital 
invested. The Suez Canal is said to have cost $100,000,000. 
Experience has already demonstrated not only the vast influ- 
ence that canal has exerted on the commerce and navigation of 
the world, but to the capitalist the still more important fact 
that the dividends above rinning expenses are of the most satis- 
factory character. And yet the Suez Canal is and must always be 
practically useless to sailing ships, being available only for steam- 
ships. It is futile to deny that the larger portion of the world’s 
tonnage is still transported in sailing vessels. Notwithstanding 
the vast increase of the steam-ship carrying trade, many thousands 
of vessels going on long voyages are still entirely dependent on 
the winds for their propelling force, and it will be generations 
yet, if ever, before they are entirely superseded for long voyages, 
while it is not likely that in the coasting trade the use of sails 
will ever be entirely abandoned. The tortuous rocky navigation 
of the Red Sea, together with its variable winds and terrific heat, 
makes it inexpedient to send sailing ships through the Suez Canal, 
and thus they must reach the Indies, China, Australia, California, 
and South America around the Cape of Good Hope and Ca 
Horn, But these fleets of snowy sails will be diverted to the 
Nicaragua Canal, and greatly swell its revenues. To this we may 
add a large coasting trade between the eastern and western coasts 
of the United States, which will undoubtedly spring up, and with 
the ever-growing prosperity of our republic may. well compete 
with the transcontinental railway lines, each being enriched with- 
out impoverishing its rival. 

Another point to consider in this connection as likely to add to 
the commercial value of the canal is the fact that its terminal 
points are both within the sweep of steady winds such as favor 
the progress of sailing ships. This is by no means so unimportant 
a feature as some may assume. Not only do these winds greatly 
tend to reduce the injurious influences of the sub-tropical heat of 
that region, but they may also be said to be peculiar to that por- 
tion of Central America. As one proceeds farther southeast tow- 
ard the Isthmus of Darien, he discovers the winds slackening, 
until at that quarter they die away, either becoming capricious or 
entirely subsiding. The result is to produce a belt of doldrums 
in which a ship may lie off Panama for weeks, without benefit 
to the crews, the cargo, or owners.. Now is it not a matter of great 
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able advantages to the sailing commerce of the world ? 

It would seem, then, that the success of the canal as an aid to 
commerce can only be limited by its capacity to pass the thousands 
of vessels annually flocking to its ports and seeking transit from 
ocean to ocean, causing Cape Horn to become in time almost as 
rare a spot ag the north pole. What, then, will be the capacity 
of the canal, what its ability for the passage of fleets? This is 
a question capable of exact calculations, of precise estimates and 
statements. The Suez Canal has a uniform depth of 26 feet, with 
width of 72 feet at. the bottom, and a surface width varying from 
190 to 330 feet. It.is open to all ships having. a maximum 
draught of 24 feet 7 inches, and the maximum speed allowed to 
ships ix transitu is 5 nautical miles. In the Nicaragua Canal 
the minimum depth will be 28 feet, ranging thence to a mean 
depth of 50 feet in the lake. In the deep cuts it will be 30 feet. 
Between the locks the bottom will have a width of 80 feet. At 
nearly all parts of the excavated portion of the canal the surface 
width ranges from 174 to 288 feet. ft will be seen that fully 
57 per centum of the excavated route allows of ships passing 
each other, while the sections which do-not admit of it are suf- 
ficiently brief to cause but little interruption. It is evident that 
both the bottom and surface dimensions of the canal, as well as 
the depth, or, in other words, the prism of the excavated channel, 
considerably exceed the Suez Canal. This naturally allows not 
only larger ships to pass, but also admits of greater speed; the 
narrower the channel, of course the greater difficulty in resisting 
the volume of water displaced by a large vessel in passing. Thus 
at an average speed of five miles in the excavated channel, of seven 
in the San Juan River, of ten miles in the lake, and of forty-five 
minutes for passing each lock, it will require not over thirty hours 
to make the transit. The experience obtained from the working 
of the Suez Canal proves that a shorter time will frequently be 
sufficient. 

The number of vessels passing in each twenty-four hours will 
be at least 32. _ This raises the number of vessels which the canal 
can pass in a year to 11,680, or more by nearly 2000 than pass 
the Dardanelles or Nantucket Light. Taking the same average 
of tonnage to a vessel as occurs at Suez, this estimate gives an 
annual traffic through the Nicaragua Canal of over 20,000,000 
tons, 

The character of the works is such—the locks limited to seven, 
or possibly eight, in number, and the excavations and the basins 
to a maximum of 38.98 miles—that it is reasonable to estimate 
that the running expenses will not exceed $500,000 per annum, 
or, allowing for unforeseen contingencies, $750,000. It would 
thus appear that, after providing for every contingeney, there is 
left a margin of profit that not only secures the stockholders, 
but renders the Nicaragua Canal a handsome property for all who 
seek to combine for their investments security and large profits. 

The method now adopted for constructing the canal is, under 
existing circumstances, the very best that could happen. It is 
important, owing to our interests, involving as they do a coast 
line on both oceans, that the canal should be on neutral terri- 
tory in American hands, and just so long as our government 
finds it inexpedient to assume the charge of it, the duty as well 
as privilege of our own citizens to secure control of this canal 
is self-evident; thus we protect our paramount interests, and at 
the very outset firmly establish the practice of the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine at the canal. There can be no ques- 
tion that even foreign stockholders must benefit by the early 
avoidance of all political complications, for so long as such ques- 
tions are permitted to agitate the public mind the completion of 
the work must drag, and its prosperity be placed in jeopardy. 

S. G. W. Bensamin. 
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